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Grass—your best livestock support. 
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America’s farmers and 
ranchers need better grass... 
, and more of it! 


Even now the nation’s new crop of 
grass is beginning to grow green on 
farms and ranches in the deep South. 
As spring moves north across the 
country, it pays to be ready to give 
your grass a lift at the proper time. 
Plant food can be applied before the 
frost is out of the land. And spring 
seeding of grasses and legumes should 
be done in time to catch the earliest 
growing weather. 

If you plan a grass improvement 
program this year, here are some tips 
from men who have made their grass 
pay in a big way. They point out that 
improvement should start on your best 
grassland. You’ll get greater returns 
faster, and as your income from grass 
increases, you'll be able to expand 
your program to poorer land. 

Selection of new seed for pasture or 
range is very important. There are al- 
most 1,200 varieties of grass grown in 
the U.S. In every section there are 
ee and adapted varieties espe- 
cially suited to certain soils and cli- 
mates. It pays to check carefully with 
your Vo-Ag teacher, county agent or 
state experiment station. They know 
the grasses and legumes that will do 
best for you. 

Good pasture management begins 
with the seedbed. It should be finely 
worked and firmly packed. There must 
be sufficient moisture to promote quick 
growth. In renovating established 
pastures there are three steps that 
work wonders... liming, application 
of plant foods, and controlling weeds. 
Results are often amazing. Grass yields 
are doubled and tripled...and on 
good land, grass can bring in a return 
equal to the best crop land. 

Getting rid of mesquite, sage and 
other brush is the big problem in range 
improvement. But chemical killers 
“rained down”’ from airplanes are giv- 
ing results and cutting costs of brush 
control. When the brush is gone, 
native grasses grow again. And new 
varieties can be introduced to increase 
carrying capacity. 

As the raw material of meat, milk 
and wool, grass is the Number One 
Crop of livestock production. That’s 
why grass is so important to all of us 
in the livestock-meat industry ... why 
it is so important to give it the care 
it deserves. 


Now, more than ever before, "x" 
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Sell it soon! Sell it 
Bl well! Keep on working 

E to sell, sell, sell. That 
might be a theme song for the Swift 
salesmen who sell the meat from the 
livestock you produce. They are trained 
to be aggressive and to seek broader 
outlets for meat. 

In 1953 you shipped millions of ad- 
ditional head of livestock, especially 
cattle, to market. Meat packers had 
to sell over two billion pounds of beef 
more than they sold in 1952. A sizable 
job, but every pound was sold. 

Every man on Swift’s sales force 
knows that meat is perishable. It 
must be sold soon. And it must be sold 
well so that our customers will be sat- 
isfied and be back for more. 

That means Swift must help induce 
shoppers to buy more meat and to 
serve it more often. First, we prepare 
the various kinds of meat for sale so 
that they reach consumers as fresh, 
wholesome, quality products. Oursales- 
men help retailers display the meat 
attractively. Theyconstantly givethem 
ideas and sales tips; put up posters; 


Lots of ways to sell meat 
and we use the best of them 


arrange product displays in the stores 
to help sell. 

Regular advertising in newspapers 
and magazines tells people how good 
meat is and how good it is for them. 
Recipes for new and better ways of 
serving meat are developed in Swift’s 
Martha Logan Test Kitchens. Folks 
hear the story of Swift’s quality meats 
on Don McWNeill’s famous Breakfast 
Club. They see meat dishes prepared 
and served on television shows. 

Constant research in Swift’s Re- 
search Laboratories results in new and 
better ways of handling meat; and in 
new products, like specially prepared 
meats for babies. 

In short, Swift’s business is finding 
a wider market for meat and other 
agricultural products—one of the es- 
sential services we perform which ben- 
efits all producers of livestock and 
other agricultural products. 


Uru Mare 
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Range Weeds or 
Grass, Not Both 


by Professor E. W. Tisdale 


University of Idaho, Moscow 


With no new ranges to turn to, we must 
make more intensive use of existing 
lands. One way to produce more feed 
per acre is to get rid of weeds. There 
are three main approaches: 

1. By improved management that 
produces a good cover of forage plants, 
usually perennials. Often this alone 
will increase the forage and reduce 
weeds to a point of little importance. 
2. Byrangereseeding. Where therange 
is very weedy, range re: 2eding is often 
the quickest way eliminate the 
weeds and provide a good forage cover. 
3. By direct elimination by mechani- 
cal means, by weed-killing chemicals 
or by controlled burning. Some re- 
markable results are being obtained. 
Treatment with 2, 4-D has killed 
heavy stands of Wyethia and other 


broad-leaved weeds and doubled grass 
production in one year. Equally good 
results have been obtained on sage- 
brush-grass ranges with the ‘“‘roto- 
beater” or with chemicals. For both 
chemical and mechanical methods, 
best results are obtained on most species 
by treating them while growth is rapid, 
before the bloom stage. 

The only permanent means of weed 
control on range lands is by providing 
competition from better plants. Other- 
wise, repeated weed control treatments 
become unprofitable, for weeds will 
persist in coming back on bare ground. 

Harm can be done by treatments 
which kill desirable plants also. Con- 
sult your local extension or experiment 
station workers for recommended prac- 
tices to control range weeds and _in- 
crease your crop of forage and live- 
stock. 
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Nutrition is our business 
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AND ANOTHER THING ! 

YEAR AFTER YEAR, 
BILL HAS NEVER FAILED TO TOP 
THE OMAHA MARKET WHEN- 
EVER HE GOES IN WITH HIS 
CATTLE. 
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SOUTHERN DATA —We have been 
having a very open and dry winter. Cat- 
tle wintered well and with good gains. 
We have had a good 1%-2-inch rain and 
grass will be starting. According to 
banks and cattlemen, we have about 35 
to 40 per cent of normal supply of cattle. 
The cowmen here culled their herds and 
a lot sold all of their herds; very few 
big cattle in this area for July and 
August sales. Demand for stock and 
feed cattle has picked up and a lot of 
people say they are going to buy cattle 
in the spring. We sold a string of 75 
stock cows, springers, for $150 each, Feb. 
15 delivery, and a string of light year- 
ling steers, 130 all on calf crop for 22% 
cents. A lot of calves around on feed; 
the boys are asking 21-24 cents, spring 
delivery.—Frank Eppes, Loudoun Coun- 
ty, Va. 


ONE SUGGESTION — Reduction of 
cattle numbers so that demand and sup- 
ply are in better balance concerns all 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Universal Stock Chute 


(With foot-trimming attachments) 
The world's best cattle machine. Used 


by 5,000 leading cattlemen. 





The most efficient and convenient 
means for handling 100- to 300-pound 


calves. 





The “Hot Iron" Heater 


The most modern and efficient means 
for heating branding and dehorning 


irons. 


The Calf Cradle 


Please specify which is pre- 


ferred—butane or distillate. 


GEO. K. TURNER 


Cimarron, New Mexico 
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a \ RESOLUTION PASSED at the Colorado Springs meeting of the American National in 
January urging a reappraisal of our situation with respect to anaplasmosis is explained 
— by Lynan Brewster, president of the Montana Livestock Sanitary Board. Anaplasmosis is a 


serious problem in large areas of the country, and something should be done about it if 
possibie. Mr. Brewster tells about it in the following paragraphs: 

VE HAVE AN INFECTION in this country known as anaplasma marginale which causes 
great ioss and which is known to exist in most of the southern and western states. The 
disease destroys the red blood cells and mortality at times has approached 50 per cent. 

THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY has perfected "the complement fixation test" which 
appears to be satisfactory whenever antigen is available, but the production of a 

| reliable antigen for use in such tests lies in the realm of the future. Oklahoma, which 
probably suffers most from the disease, is looking for a vaccine. 

IN THE MEANTIME, losses from the disease have been so heavy that stockmen have 
found it necessary to try to combat the disease -- through highly unscientific methods, 
such as the vaccination of calves with the live blood of infected animals. No mor- 
tality occurs, for some reason, by virtue of the infecting of the young animals. 

They become disease resistant -= but they remain as perpetual carriers of the disease. 
Indications are that this is becoming an extensive practice. If it continues it will 
definitely impair the livestock industry. 

IN AFRICA anaplasmosis centrale exists alongside marginale but it is a much milder 
form of the disease and results in practically no mortality. There the research people 
have discovered that, for some curious reason, the centrale vaccine as produced by them 
as a live vaccine seems to control the spread of the marginale. So, in that country it 
has become common practice, where means of eradication are unavailable, to inject the 
animals with centrale vaccine. Dr. Alexander of the Union of South Africa, who was 
brought to the United States to diagnose blue tongue in sheep, said that we have had our 
heads in the sand insofar as the use of the centrale was concerned. 

THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY has known the situation for a long time and so far 
no state or federal veterinarian has had the courage to recommend introduction of a 
new disease which possibly could be used in the control of an old one. It is true that 
introduction of centrale vaccine would introduce a new disease to this country. 

OUR ATTITUDE HAS BEEN that diseases should be eradicated rather than perpetually 
controlled. Since that is impossible in South Africa, they operate on the basis of 
control, and the adoption of the program by us would to a certain extent be a reversal 

| of our traditional policy. 

BUT WE DO NOT KNOW when the complement fixation test may be perfected to a point 
where eradication of the disease will become a possibility. If present practices of 
vaccinating live animals with the live marginale blood are continued the disease may 
become so widespread that eradication will become a virtual impossibility; it is con- 
ceivable that we will be forced to the position of using the centrale as a control 
measure. 

IT WILL BE NOTED from the resolution adopted by the American National that in 
this highly controversial subject we asked that the Department of Agriculture reconsider 
its position with the view in mind of possibly introducing centrale into our country. 

IT IS MY ATTITUDE that it is necessary to introduce the centrale vaccine into the 
United States as a preventive measure to be used until our research is able to catch up 
with us with a test which will make it possible to remove the carriers from the in- 
fected herds if there are not too many at that time. Otherwise we will have to face the 
fact that use of live marginale blood will continue to be a hidden practice and endanger 
the herds in this country. We see no reason why the centrale vaccine will not perform 
here as it does in the Union of South Africa. 

CATTLEMEN ARE INVITED to send in their opinions on the subject. 
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4-WHEEL-DRIVE WILLYS, TRUCK 


AT CEDAR BROOK FARMS 


Prospect, Kentucky 


Mr. Herbert Edwards, Manager, Cedar 


Brook Farms, Says: “The ‘Jeep’ is our 
handiest piece of equipment. It more 
than pays its way every day in the 
year on job after job—and especially 
when our other power units are busy.” 
The extra traction of 4-wheel drive 
teamed with the Hurricane Engine 
gives power comparable to a two- 
plow tractor. Selective 2- and 4-wheel 
drive, with regular and low gear- 
ratios, provide correct speeds for trans- 
port, hauling, towing and field work. 
The ‘Jeep’ can help you do a bigger 
day‘s work . . . ask for a demonstra- 
tion on your farm. 
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Mr. W. G. Watt specializes in Milking Shorthorn Cattle 
and also raises approximately 800 head of hogs a year. 


Willys 4-Wheel-Drive Vehicles 


Wark 7 SCHEME. 


AT WAFARM 


Murrayville, Illinois 
Mr. W. G. Watt, Owner of Wafarm, Says: 


“We can reach our cattle anywhere in the 
fields, anytime, even when the ground is 
soft from Spring thaws, with the truck 
that always gets there—that’s our 4- 
Wheel-Drive Willys Truck! On any kind 
of job, the Willys is a real time-saver.” 
Hurricane Engine power and 4-wheel 
drive give this rugged tonner the trac- 
tion to go through mud, snow and sand 
that stop other trucks. Once you put the 
Willys on your place, you’ll wonder how 
you ever managed without it. See your 
nearest Willys dealer. 





Cedar Brook Farms, noted for the breeding of Black 
Angus Cattle, have won many awards for their stock. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE wins FeCP | 


KAISER-WILLYS SALES DIVISION e WILLYS MOTORS, INC. e TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Increase Slowed 
Li; FEBRUARY WE PUB- 
lished an article by Mr. Charles 
Burmeister, former top livestock 
expert in the USDA, on cattle 
prospects for 1954. It Set forth, 
among other things, his estimate 
of cattle numbers on Jan. 1, 1954. 
Several days after the PRODUCER 
was in the mails, the government 
announced its cattle population fig- 
ure. The discrepancy in the two 
counts was about 2.5 million cattle. 

Of course neither Mr. Burmeister 
nor the PRODUCER knew what the 
government figures would be. What 
had been evident for some months, 
however, was that the cattle popu- 
lation was no longer skyrocketing. 
Even before the start of the year, 
observers both in and out of gov- 
ernment had predicted a slowing 
down, and many believed, as did 
Mr. Burmeister, that numbers 
would actually be lower than in 
1953. 

Mr. Burmeister’s figure was 
lower than the government’s 
largely because he based his esti- 
mate on a lower calf crop factor. 
The government’s survey and data 
apparently indicated a crop of 
about 88 per cent. When you are 
dealing in millions, even a slight 
percentage change becames highly 
important. 

The prime purpose of cattle 
population figures, however, is not 
so much to set down exact total 
numbers (the government figures 
themselves, while usually quite 
accurate, have in times past been 
off as much as 4 per cent) but to 
show trends. For instance, the 6 
per cent increase in beef cows in- 
dicates to the cattlemen that cow 
numbers are getting too high; that 
substantially greater numbers of 
cows will have to be marketed this 
year if the beef cattle herd is to 
be trimmed to efficient size. 

The present government figure 
of 94,677,000 for total cattle (up a 
little more than 1 million from a 
year ago—even though higher 
than Mr. Burmeister’s) gives the 
same encouraging information that 
the big increase in cattle numbers 
has been halted as did Mr. Bur- 
meister. Numbers for the three 
previous years had been jumping as 
high as 5.8 million a year. So by 
both figures the trend in the cattle 
Increase is down. 

The PRoDUCER this month carries 
the details of the current govern- 
ment cattle count—valuable infor- 
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mation for the cattleman. May we 
also again refer the reader to the 
important points in Mr. Bur- 
meister’s article last month? For 
instance, his showing that if the 
optimism of 1951-52 had been con- 
tinued through 1953, slaughter 
steer prices last year would have 
been 10 to 15 per cent higher than 
they were, and his observation on 
today’s optimism in the cattle in- 
dustry which should help to lead to 
better prices. 











Cattle Numbers 


HE CATTLE INDUSTRY WAS 

taken by surprise when the an- 
nual livestock census issued by the 
Department of Agriculture was re- 
leased on Feb. 12 and showed an 
increase of slightly more than 1 
million head of cattle of all types 
—which sets a new all-time record 
high of 94,677,000 head. 

Early in the year 1953 it was 
predicted that there would be a 
further sharp rise in cattle num- 
bers during the year—possibly as 
much as 2-3 million head; but as 
the terrific runs continued, the 
experts began to change their esti- 
mates until finally they had gotten 
bold enough to predict a decrease of 
at least several hundred thousand 
head. 

When the first estimates indi- 
cating a possible decrease in num- 
bers were issued, it was still indi- 
cated that cow numbers would 
increase; but toward the end of the 
year here, too, the tune was 
changed and it was suggested that 
there might be a slight decrease 
in cow numbers. 

One of the reasons for this un- 
expected increase seems to have 
been the very favorable weather 
conditions in most parts of the 
country, with a resultant calf crop 
’way above the normal percentage. 
However, if we had stayed a little 
closer to the realities of the situ- 
ation, we would have been forced 
to recognize that cow marketing 
just simply was not heavy enough 
to bring about any liquidation of 
total numbers. 

Again it is démonstrated that 


you have to get the percentage of 
cows and heifers in the federally 
inspected slaughter up to 50 per 
cent or better if you are going to 
control the situation. As it is, 
while there was a substantial in- 
crease in total number of cows 
marketed due to the increase of 
more than 8 million head in total 
slaughter, the percentage increase 
was relatively small: 43.3 per cent 
in 1953 against 41.8 in 1952. 


To analyze the figures a bit: 
beef cows two years old and over 
reached an all-time high of 23,- 
755,000, compared with 22,490,000 
the year before; vearling and two- 
vear-old heifers, however, dropped 
from 6,350,000 on Jan. 1, 1953 to 
6.182,000 on Jan. 1. 1954; steers 
dropped from 9,039,000. Jan. 1, 1953 
to 8,087.000, Jan. 1. 1954; calves 
increased from 17.116,000 to 17,- 
237.000, while bulls showed prac- 
tically no change. Total beef cattle 
increased practically 200,000 head. 
while total dairy cattle increased 
practically 840,000 head — mostly, 
of course, in dairy cows. 

From the above, it would seem 
logical to urge heavy marketing of 
cows and heifers, yearlings and 
ealves. This process should con- 
tinue throughout the year if total 
slaughter for the year can be 
brought uv to or exceed, the 
approximately 3614 million head 
sJauchtered in 1953 — likewise an 
all-time record high. In order to 
bring this about, it is to be hoped 
that cattle prices can be held on a 
fairly even keel. If cows go off too 
much, it will shut off marketing, 
as was done last fall, when they 
got to a point that it seemed no 
longer profitable to send them to 
market but a good bet, instead, to 
raise another calf. A continuation 
of that policy will surely get us in 
worse trouble than we were in last 
year. 


The Randall Report 


MMNHE RANDALLCOMMISSION’S 

i. report to President Eisenhower 
on a study of foreign trade is dis- 
couraging to the cattle industry. , 

The commission’s recommenda- 
tion contains many objections. We 
are listing some of the main ones 
below. 

It would again grant authority 
to the Executive to make trade 
agreements. Traditionally this is a 
perogative of Congress. 

(Continued on Page 33) 





The "National" 


At Work 


@ Aggressive beef marketing and co- 
ordinated research were stressed at a 
conference of all segments of the in- 
dustry in Chicago Feb. 23. American 
National vice-president, Jay Taylor, 
chairman, said it was the first of a 
series of meetings across the nation 
called to determine how producers can 
best integrate beef promotion with pro- 
grams of established agencies like the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
retailers, packer organizations and in- 
dividual packers. John Marble of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of the association’s 
marketing committee, outlined the pro- 
grams of the western states which 
helped move the big beef output in 1953 
and showed housewives ways to get 
more value from the beef dollar. These 
programs were coordinated with other 
livestock groups, packers, retailers and 
extension specialists, and the industry 
representatives encouraged similar pro- 
grams for big consuming areas through 
established cattle and farm organiza- 
tions. 

@ Alan Rogers, Washington, chairman 
of the National’s research committee, 
said his group is working toward mini- 
mum duplication in research and em- 
phasis on projects for increased produc- 
tion, feeding efficiency and by-product 
utilization. The committee hopes to 
function as clearing agency for infor- 
mation helpful to all phases of the in- 
dustry . . . American National Secre- 
tary F. E. Mollin and PR Director Lyle 
Liggett also attended the conference. 

@ Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Ariz., past 
president of the American National, and 
P. E. Williams, Davenport, Fla., an 
American National executive commit- 
teeman, took part in the Livestock Ad- 
vistory Committee conference with 
USDA officials in Washington, D. C. 
The committee recommended special ef- 
fort on finding ways to identify car- 
riers of dwarfism before they are used 
as breeders. Other recommendations 
called for further research in range im- 
provement, animal nutrition, processing, 
utilization of fats, nutrients in meat, 
marketing, imports and exports. 

@ Loss carry-back for two years in- 
stead of the present one year, with 
retention of the carry-forward-for-five- 
years provision, has been recommended 
by President Eisenhower and tentatively 
accepted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee as an amendment to the Internal 
Revenue Code, according to Stephen 
Hart, attorney for the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee. 

@ One or another of top American 
National officers will attend up-coming 
state conventions, which include: Kansas, 
March 12-13, Wichita; Texas, Mareh 22- 
24, San Antonio; New Mexico, March 
28-30, Albuquerque; Washington, May 
13-15, Okanogan; Oregon, May 17-19, 
Baker; Montana, May 20-22, Miles City; 


Idaho, May 19-21, Lewiston; Wyoming, 
June 1-8, Laramie; Colorado, June 2-5, 
Pueblo; North Dakota, June 7-9, Dick- 
inson; South Dakota, June 7-9, Hot 
Springs; Nebraska, June 10-12, Chadron. 

@ The legislative committee of the 
American National is in Washington to 
attend a series of conferences with var- 
ious government agencies. Included in 
problems to talk about are beef promo- 
tion and long-term credit for the indus- 


try. Legislative committee members 
are President Jay Taylor, ex-officio 
member; Vice-President Don Collins, 


chairman; Norman Barlow, Wyoming; 
G. R. Milburn, Mont.; Robert Lister, 
Ore.; Cushman Radebaugh, Florida, 
and J. G. Montague, Texas. 

@ Sam Hyatt, immediate past presi- 
dent of the American National has been 
in the capital with other members of 
the Taylor Grazing National Advisory 
Council at a meeting of that group; 
also attending hearings on the Hope 
bill (HR 6787, the administration’s graz- 
ing bill). 

@ American National President Jay 
Taylor at the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association annual meeting 
said Secretary Benson’s “courage of his 
convictions” had helped the nation’s beef 
cattle producers to stave off “political 
lures” for government price supports 
and controls of their industry. He said 
the industry was becoming stabilized 
through its own efforts. .. . Vice-Presi- 
dent Don Collins at the Louisiana Cat- 
tlemen’s Association meeting said “we 
proved we could work ourselves out of 
a problem and that consumers would 
eat every pound of beef we produced.” 
He said the emergency program is about 
over “but the :taxpayer would have 
been saddled with price supports for- 
ever if the cowmen had let themselves 
be enticed into them.” 

@ The architects are drawing final 
plans for the American National build- 
ing, and by summer construction should 
be started. Contributions are coming in 
at a good pace but more stockmen are 
invited to add to the fund so that their 
names may join the hundreds who have 
already given to this permanent home 
for their association’s offices. 


"REAL' BEEF COST LOWEST 


The cost of beef when measured by 
the number of minutes required by the 
average American production worker to 
purchase a pound of it hit an all-time 
low last year, says the American Meat 
Institute. Only 23.6 minutes of work 
would earn a pound of beef, 21.2 minutes 
would earn a pound of “all meat” in 
1958. During the depths of the depres- 
sion, it took 35 minutes of work to earn 
a pound of beef and 30.8 minutes to earn 
a pound of “all meat.” The average re- 
tail price of beef, estimated at 69.6 cents 
per pound, was the lowest since 1949, 
while the average “all meat” price of 
62.5 cents per pound was the lowest in 
three years. Beef prices cover choice 
grade only. “All meat’ prices are a com- 
posite of several cuts of all kinds of 
meat. ea 


The Public © e | N. 


BY 
an OU itvte ticcen 
“VAST, untapped resource” is what 


A experts in beef merchandising and 
promotion consider the thousands of men 
and women of the cattle business. 

The indwidual enthusiasm and will- 


Pc 


to-work of the rancher and his wife has | 


been hailed as the biggest single factor 


in the success of any national beef pro- | 


motion program. 

The experts say that the men and 
women of the cattle business have two 
major functions in convincing the con- 
sumer that he should enjoy more licef, 

First, are the individual efforts of the 
cowman in his own area—the promotion 
of more beef consumption by his own 
neighboring townsmen. 


Second, is the stimulation that indi- | 


vidual effort will give the distributors 
and retailers of beef to expand their own 
merchandising and promotion of beef. 
Thousands of cowmen and women 
have already demonstrated that there 
are as many beef promotion “stunts” 
and techniques as there are people ac- 
tively and enthusiastically devoting their 
time and energies to the problem. 
Such promotion techniques as pro- 
ducer-stimulated cooking schools, fair 


booths, local press and radio relations, | 


recipe contests and distribution, and in- 
tensive producer-retailer cooperation 
have been demonstrated to be effective 
even on the most limited local level. 
“If a million cowmen could only in- 
crease their own and their immediate 


neighbors’ consumption of beef by a | 


pound or two, it would have a tremend- 


ous impact on the over-all problem,” one | 


merchandising specialist pointed out. 


The PRODUCER will print stories on 
specific promotion techniques as_ they 
are reported from producing states. Such 
a story is the one in this issue describing 
the California industry-cooperation pro- 
gram. 

Besides bringing new and expanded 
attention to beef, the local beef pro- 
grams have served a second purpose. 
They have given retailers added stimulus 
to “push” beef sales over their counters. 

The retailer is only human in being 
pleased that at least one producer group 
has demonstrated its concern for the 
ultimate goal of its product — getting 
food into stomachs instead of ‘storage. 


tI 


The retailer, however, has many, many | 


items to sell and he cannot devote too 
much attention to any one item. So he 
is particularly appreciative of any help 
—recipe cards, tie-in publicity for spe- 


cific cuts, other merchandising aids— | 


which the local stockman can give him } 


as mutual problems are recognized and 
understood. 
Individual enthusiasm and ideas cost 


little, but results can be spectacular and 5 


far-reaching. Particularly so when stock- 
men, used to hard and consistent work, 
put their full attention toward solving 4 
problem... .. “ 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Nation's Livestock 
Population Count 


U. Ss. COUNT SHOWS 
94,677,000 CATTLE 


Significance: Even though 
numbers increased one million 
head during 1953, the sky- 
rocketing in the cattle popula- 
tion has slowed materially; 
numbers spurted 5.8 million 
during each of the years 1951 
and 1952. 


IVESTOCK AND POULTRY ON 

farms and ranches showed a net de- 
crease of 1 per cent during 1953. This 
is the first time since 1949 that the num- 
ber has shown a decrease. The aggre- 
gate for Jan. 1, 1954, is 9 per cent be- 
low the peak of Jan. 1, 1944. Cattle 
numbers were up slightly from a year 
earlier while hog numbers declined sharp- 
ly. Sheep numbers decreased the second 
consecutive year, while horse and mule 
numbers continued to decline. Chickens 
on hand showed a modest increase, while 
turkeys on hand were about the same as 
a year earlier. 

Combining the different species on the 
basis of their economic importance shows 
livestock numbers decreasing 1 per cent 
and poultry increasing about 2 per cent. 
Meat animals (all cattle, hogs and 
sheep) decreased 1 per cent. Milk stock 
(milk cows, heifers and calves) showed 
a 2 per cent increase. 


CATTLE 

The number of cattle and calves on 
farms and ranches Jan. 1, 1954, was es- 
timated at 94,677,000—a new all-time 
record. This is 1 per cent, or 1,040,000 
head, above the previous record of a 
year ago and 16 per cent above the 10- 
year (1943-52) average of 81,673,000 
head. This was the fifth consecutive 


BEEF COW FIGURE 
IS UP 6 PER CENT 


Significance: More beef cows 
must be marketed to trim na- 
tion’s herd to efficient size. 
Marketing should be started 
immediately to avoid a fall 
glut; to get better prices 
through earlier, orderly mar- 
keting. 


year in which cattle numbers have in- 
creased, but the rate of increase was 
much less than in 1952 and 1951. In 
1952 the increase was about 7 per cent 
and 5,800,000 head and in 1951 was 
also up about 7 per cent and 5,800,000 
head. 

The increase in cattle and calves 
during 1953 was largely in cows (milk 
and beef) two years old and older, 
amounting to about 4 per cent or 1,- 
900,000 head. Milk cows _ increased 
nearly 3 per cent or 640,000 head, while 
beef cows increased nearly 6 per cent 
or 1,265,000 head. Milk heifers 1 to 2 
years old were up 1 per cent and heifer 
calves kept for milk were up 2 per cent. 
Beef heifers decreased about 4 per cent 
or 230,000 head, and steers one year 
old and over decreased nearly 11 per 
cent or 952,000 head. Cattle on feed 
Jan. 1, 1954, included in the total cat- 
tle estimates, were down 9 per cent 
from a year earlier and were esti- 
mated at 5,334,000 head compared with 
5,884,000 a year earlier. 


All records showed an increase, ex- 
cept in the west north central, which 
had a 1 per cent decline. The north 
Atlantic, east north central and south 
central regions each had a 2 per cent 
increase over a year ago. The south 


CATTLE COUNT IN JU. S. JAN. 1, 1954 


(In Thousands) 


Beef Cattle Breakdown——————_- 








“Included in other beef classifications. 


March, 1954 


Value Total Total Cows and Heifers Total 

Per All Beef Hfrs.2 1to2 Cattleon Milk 

—_ Head Cattle Cattle Yrs.Up Years Calves Steers Bulls Feed* Cows 
1940 $40 68,309 31,877 10,676 3,357 10,936 5,283 1,625 3,633 36,432 
1941 43 71,755 34,372 11,366 3,789 11,413 6,119 1,685 4,065 37,383 
1942 55 76,025 37,188 12,578 4,055 12,219 6,596 1,740 4,185 38,837 
1943 69 81,204 40,964 13,980 4,547 13,239 7,361 1,837 4,445 40,240 
1944 68 85,334 44,077 15,521 4,971 13,768 7,849 1,968 4,015 41,257 
1945 67 85,573 44,724 16,456 5,069 12,871 8,329 1,999 4,411 40,849 
1946 76 82,235 43,686 16,408 4,859 12,810 7,727 1,882 4,211 38,549 
1947 97 80,554 42,871 16,488 4,636 12,804 7,109 1,834 4,322 37,683 
1948 117 77,171 41,002 16,010 4,518 12,046 6,672 1,756 3,821 36,169 
1949 135 76,830 41,560 15,919 4,657 12,033 7,270 1,681 4,540 35,270 
1950 124 77,963 42,508 16,743 4,754 12,516 6,805 1,690 4,463 35,455 
1951 160 82,025 46,419 18,396 5,082 14,265 6,987 1,689 4,598 35,606 
1952 179 87,844 52,207 20,590 5,881 15,636 8,332 1,768 5,024 35,637 
1953 128 93,637 56,893 22,490 6,350 17,116 9,039 1,898 5,884 36,744 
1954 92 94,677 57,090 23,755 6,120 17,237 8,087 1,891 5,334 37,587 


STATES’ CATTLE 


Jan. 1, 1954* 
(In thousands) 


All Cattle 
1954 


..1,879 


Beef Cattle 
1953 1954 1953 


1,708 
1,491 

947 
3,283 
2,161 
1,662 
1,358 
1,205 
3,869 
4,341 
1,771 
2,003 
1,888 
3,950 
2,152 
4,992 

601 
1,237 
1,726 
3,218 
1,374 
3,052 
8,853 

733 
1,052 
1,178 


Alabama 
Arkansas ..1,566 
Arizona .... 909 
California ..3,349 
Colorado.... 2,096 
1,679 

1,439 

1,253 

3,946 

4,298 
Louisiana.. 1,842 
Michigan.... 2,043 
Mississippi 2,039 
Missouri... ..3,950 
Montana.... 2,281 
Nebraska... 4,752 
607 

i. Rowan 

1,881 

3,315 

1,429 

a: 


740 


1,093 
828 
830 

1,897 

1,801 

1,386 
810 
839 

2,407 

3,452 

1,294 
484 

1,100 

2,453 

2,105 


971 
785 
870 
1,863 
1,873 
1,376 
749 
827 
2,353 
3,484 
1,252 
472 
998 
2,511 
1,984 
4,286 
566 
1,157 
1,097 
2,336 
1,003 
2,469 
7,232 
555 
619 
1,100 


for states having 
National Cattlemen’s Association 


Wyoming... 1,178 

*Figures shown are 
American 
affiliation. 





Atlantic region was up 3 per cent and 
the West was up 1 per cent. Only 
seven states had fewer cattle on hand 
than a year ago. Iowa was down 6 
per cent; Nebraska, 5 per cent; Kansas, 
1 per cent; Texas and Colorado, 3 per 
cent; New Mexico, 5 per cent, and Ari- 
zona, 4 per cent. Missouri, West Vir- 
ginia and Wyoming showed no change. 

The inventory value of all cattle and 
calves was about 8.7 billion dollars, 3.3 
billion less than a year ago and 7 bil- 
lion less than the all-time record in- 
ventory value of 15.7 billion dollars on 
Jan. 1, 1952. The average value per 
head of cattle and calves on hand was 
$92.40, compared with $128 a year 
ago and the record value of $179 on 
Jan. 1, 1952. This was a decrease of 
about $26 per head in 1953 compared 
with a $50 decrease in 1952. 


SHEEP 

Stock sheep numbers, estimated at 
26,905,000 head, were about 4 per cent 
or 795,000 head below the 27,700,000 
head a year earlier. The Jan. 1, 1954, 
inventory was only 8 per cent above the 
record low on Jan. 1, 1950. Declines 
occurred in all classes. Ewe lamb num- 
bers again dropped sharply, showing a 
10 per cent decrease after a 21 per 
cent decrease during 1952. The num- 
ber of ewes one year old and over de- 
clined 2 per cent. The number of 
sheep and lambs on feed for market 
Jan. 1, 1954, was 4 per cent below a 
year earlier. 

The decline in breeding ewes one 
year old and over reflected the sharp 
decline in ewe lambs held from the 
1952 lamb crop. Ewe lambs are equal 

(Continued on Page 33) 





























































Nation Benefits— 


RESEARCH ON MANY FRONTS 


(Creation of a new committee to keep 
pace with the increasingly important 
subject of research featured the 1954 
convention of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association at Colorado 
Springs. There is growing awareness of 
the need to study ways and means 
leading to more efficient production of 
livestock. In the ensuing columns the 
Producer brings forth some of _ the 
latest information on the status of re- 
search.—ED.) 


OUR RESEARCH SETUP 
A QUESTION - AND- ANSWER FEA. 

ture in Chemurgic Digest develops 
some interesting points about public re- 
search in agriculture. (The answers are 
excerpted from those made by Dr. Byron 
T. Shaw, USDA Agricultural Research 
Service administrator. He was a speaker 
at the Colorado Springs meeting of the 
American National.) 

Q. How many federal and state agri- 
cultural experiment stations do we have 
in the United States? 

A. USDA carries on research at about 
400 field locations, including cooperative 
work at state stations. A fairly close 
estimate of physical locations for both 
state and federal would be 500. 

Q. Why must we have this many re: 
search centers? 

A. There are many kinds of climate, 
soil and industry and many problems of 
raising crops and livestock and market- 
ing. By combining federal, regional and 
state forces, answers to the diverse prob- 
lems are obtained more quickly and more 
economically. 

Q. Who proposes the research? 

A. Most research originates in actual 
difficulties faced by the people. Prob- 
lems that finally become research proj- 
ects in the department may come from 
individuals, processors, marketing agen- 
cies, industry committees or other 
groups. 

Q. Does research at the state stations 
originate in the same way? 

A. The route is similar but shorter. 
Problems of ranchers, rural communities, 
local processors or marketing agencies 
are often brought directly to the station. 
County agents, SCS workers or members 
of legislatures may bring them in. 

Q. Where does the scientist fit into 
the research picture? 

A. He keeps up to date on research 
in his field. Projects that are submitted 
to administrators have already been con- 
sidered by the scientist from the stand- 
point of usefulness and originality. It 
remains for the administrator to select 
projects that fit into the broad areas of 
research that are considered most neces- 
sary and practical. 

Q. How do you go about dovetailing 
the separate areas of research to avoid 
duplication ? 

A. Research in the department is ap- 
proved and coordinated in the office of 


10 


the research administrator who has a 
small staff of specialists who devote full 
time to coordination within their as- 
signed fields. 

Q. How are these coordinators able to 
know what is going on all over the coun- 
try on a given subject? 

A. Records of department and federal 
grant activities are kept for ready refer- 
ence. 

Q. How about research conducted with 
state funds? 

A. Most of the state stations volun- 
tarily furnish the office of experiment 
stations a list of their projects. The OES 
has specialists who visit the state sta- 
tions once a year. 

Q. What about coordinating research 
efforts with those of industry or other 
private groups? 

A. Because industrial research is often 
geared to development of new products 
in a highly competitive field, cooperative 
efforts between public and private re- 
search haven’t developed to the degree 
of state-federal cooperation. But we do 
work closely with industry in much of 
our research. 


PROGRESS IN BLOAT 
HE OLD COW-KILLER, BLOAT, 
may eventually be knocked out by 
research. It has been found that sapon- 
ins or associated substances in alfalfa 

are one cause of this ancient ailment. 

The USDA points out that bloat has 
been steadily increasing in recent years 
—at the same time as improved legume 
varieties have become available. And 
it’s an old trouble. A Roman author’s 
description of the ailment, written in 
60 A. D., shows that its symptoms have 
changed little through the centuries. 
In fact, treatments used today for bloat 
are similar to those prescribed by the 
Romans. 

Legume saponins have long been 
suspected as the cause for bloat, but 
there was no way to isolate them in 
identifiable form and in amounts suf- 
ficient for test feeding. 

Saponins (plant materials that pro- 
duce a soapy lather) are found in many 
plants and are used by clinical labora- 
tories in analyzing blood. Saponin con- 
tent of alfalfa, says the department, 
depends on variety, cutting time, soil 
fertility and possibly other conditions. 

W. D. Maclay and co-workers at the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory 
worked out a method for recovering sev- 
eral pounds of saponin per ton of dry 
alfalfa. Their product was tested at 
the Beltsville Agricultural Research 
Center on five yearling ewes, two goats 
and one heifer. 

The animals were pastured on alfalfa 
or a ladino clover for several days, then 
drenched with juices of these legumes 
to establish their susceptibility to bloat. 
Then alfalfa saponin—15 to 75 grams 
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ministered to each animal through , 
stomach tube. In eight out of 10 tests | 
it caused definite distention of the ry./ 
men. In all cases, distention appeare(| 
due to gas retention rather than froth} 
since a stomach tube passed into the | 
rumen quickly relieved the bloated cop.| 
dition. 


WETTER WATER | 
sSQAURFACTANTS,” SHORT For! 

“surface-active agents” are new 
chemicals designed to increase and con- 
serve soil moisture. 

Like detergents, emulsifiers and tex.| 
tile wetting agents, soil surfactants in- 
crease water’s wetting ability. They 
help moisture move through soil pores 
to subsurface layers, make it more 
easily usable by plants. 

One promising possibility, says E. R| 
Lemon, Agricultural Research Service 
soil scientist working with the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, is the 
use of surfactants to reduce evapora- 
tion losses that can rob the soil of a 
high proportion of its total rainfall in 
subhumid or semiarid regions. Even a 
small reduction in evaporation could 
significantly increase the moisture 
available to crops. 

A simple way to check soil evapora- 
tion has been developed by Mr. Lemon 
and associates to aid in determining the 
moisture-saving value of surfactants. 
Industry and public research agencies 
are intesifying study of the new chen: | 
icals. 


Window to Cow’s Stomach | 


in a pint to a quart of water—was “] 





A group of scientists at the lows) 
State College has developed an artificial, 
cow’s stomach to study their digestion 
The artificial rumen, the cow’s extr| 
stomach, is helpful in understanding 
digestion as it occurs in cattle and how | 


more feeding value can be obtained from) 


hay and other roughages by the use o 
suitable cattle supplements. 


artificial rumina are initially charge 
with cattle stomach contents. Authentt 
cated News photo. 
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Picture | 
shows rumen fistulated steer from which! 
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DWARFISM 


HAT CAN A RANCHER DO ABOUT 

dwar{ism? is a question posed in a 
story in Agricultural Research. 

Dwarfism is inherited. It is not a dis- 


ease, nor due to any fault of environ- 
ment (such as deficient diet). Dwarf 
characteristics are transmitted by one or 


more recessive genes. This means that 
apparently normal cattle may still carry 
the gene and pass it on to some of their 
offspring. Also, animals that look nor- 
mal are either carriers or dwarf-free; 
there are no semi-carriers or partly 
dwarf-free animals. And if both parents 


are carriers, one-fourth of their calves, 
on the average, will be dwarfs. No major 
beef cattle breed or line of breeding is 
known to be dwarf-free. 

The rancher’s first step in this prob- 
lem, says the USDA publication, is to 
limit or stop, if possible, matings be- 
tween carrier animals. So far, the surest 
way to find carriers is by slow and ex- 
pensive breeding tests. If a dwarf is 
born, you can be certain both its parents 
are carriers. But it takes many matings 
to obtain satisfactory evidence that an 
animal is not a carrier. 

For a breeder to be sure 49 times out 
of 50 that an unproved bull is dwarf-free, 
the bull must produce normal calves with 
no dwarfs when bred to 14 proved car- 
rier cows or to 30 cows sired by a known 
carrier bull (half of which, theoretically, 
would be carriers). 

A reliable shortcut to finding dwarf- 
free bulls is obviously needed. But its 
accuracy must still be checked by breed- 
ing tests. That’s why cows that have 
borne dwarfs (proved carriers) are valu- 
able. They should not be slaughtered but 
saved for use as test animals. 

The profilometer is the only means 
now in sight that can help us to distin- 
guish— with reasonable accuracy and 
without extensive breeding tests — be- 
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Carrier Parent 


NO DWARFS 


tween carrier and dwarf-free cattle. The 
instrument was conceived by P. W. Greg- 
ory of the California Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. USDA and state work- 
ers and livestock industry representatives 
are cooperating in trial use and further 
research on the profilometer. 

This device is used to draw a profile 
outlining the shape of a bull’s head on 
a line extending from between the ears 
to the nose. The profile is then analyzed 
to determine whether the bull carries the 
dwarf gene. 

Abnormalities of dwarf calves—a 
broad, short face, bulging forehead, pot 
belly, stunted growth—jindicate that 
dwarfism involves a deficiency of the 
pituitary and thyroid. These glands ex- 
ert a profound influence on head shape. 
A carrier animal, though showing no 
other definite sign of recessive dwarfism, 
may still have a slight but measurable 
forehead bulge. This is the theory behind 
the profilometer’s development. 


Profilometer diagnoses of mature 
horned Hereford bulls, in herds where 
dwarfism was known to occur, have iden- 
tified the carrier bulls with few excep- 
tions. Profiles are not yet reliable, how- 
ever, for determining carriers among 
mature bulls of other breeds, or among 
younger bulls and cows. This does’ not 
mean that the profilometer is unsatis- 
factory. It does indicate the need for 
further study to determine the extent 
of usefulness of profiles. 

The immediate research goal is not 
to make the profilometer 100 per cent 
accurate, but to establish for it a reli- 
able degree of accuracy—similar to that 
of breeding tests—that will make it 
practical for wider use. By keeping 
proved carrier cows, and by profiling 
and then carefully breed-testing their 
young bulls, cattle breeders can greatly 
aid researchers in bringing dwarfism 
under control. 


; 50% Dw 


arf-free 








50% Carriers 


An average of half the calves produced will be carriers if either of 
their parents has dwarf gene. Thus the carriers in a herd tend to multiply rapidly, 


increasing chance of dwarfs. 
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Recessive gene for dwarfism will result in production of dwarf calves only if both 
parents carry this characteristic. Carrier animals are found in all the major breeds 


of beef cattle. 
March, 1954 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

ESEARCH needs of the livestock in- 

dustry were pointed up at a meeting 
of the Livestock Research Advisory Com- 
mittee with USDA officials in Washing- 
ton. 

Special efforts on finding ways to 
identify carriers of dwarfism before 
breeding was urged. Members also rec- 
ommended that the USDA continue re- 
search work on animal nutrition and on 
parasites and insects affecting animals, 
the expansion of work on range and 
grassland improvement and management, 
and further study of animal and shelter 
requirements. 

In utilization research, recommenda- 
tions included: (1) determination of the 
basic chemical composition and improved 
processing methods of animal foods; (2) 
further study of industrial utilization of 
animal fats and oils in synthetic deter- 
gents and animal foods; (3) study of 
leather-making proteins of hides to de- 
termine the properties of hides and their 
behavior in tanning, and (4) study of 
the effect of fat on human requirements 
for other nutrients in the diet, together 
with a determination of the important 
nutrients in meats. 

In marketing research, chief recom- 
mendations were that work be continued 
on grades and standards and on studies 
of consumer preferences and that mar- 
ket information on fats and oils and the 
outlets for them be kept current. 

In marketing service and education, 
the committee recommendations includ- 
ed: (1) expanded work by state depart- 
ments of agriculture to maintain market 
statistics within the state and improve 
the marketing situation; (2) keeping in- 
formation on meat and livestock supplies 
in Canada and Mexico current, as well as 
information on canned meats from South 
America, and (3) a study of outlets for 
United States hides in foreign countries. 

Committee members attending the 
meeting included Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, 
Ariz., past president of the American 
National, and P. E. Williams, Davenport, 
Fla., vice-chairman, a member of the 
American National executive committee. 


COASTAL BERMUDA 

OASTAL BERMUDA GRASS PRO- 

vides feed in the South long after 
other pastures have burned out, tolerates 
more frost than other summer-growing 
grasses and produces more beef per 
acre. 4 if 

The grass—subject of an article in 
Agricultural Research—is a hybrid be- 
tween an outstanding domestic Bermu- 
da grass and one from South Africa. 

At the Georgia Coastal Plain Experi- 
ment Station at Tifton, where Coastal 
Bermuda was developed in cooperation 
with the USDA, rainfall was only 57 
per cent of normal in June and July of 
1952. But beef production dropped just 
5 per cent, and the hay yield was com- 
parable to that of previous years. 

The article continues: 

Its ability to produce more beef per 
acre than other pasture grasses is the 
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main reason for its growing popularity. 
Over a five-year test, this hybrid grass 
produced an average of 116 pounds more 
beef per acre than common Bermuda and 
52 pounds more than Pensacola Bahia 
grass. 

Nitrogen fertilizer is turned to good 
use by Coastal Bermuda. It yielded two 
pounds of beef for every pound of nitro- 
gen up to 200 pounds per acre applied 
in a Georgia test. 

Grazed from April to mid-September, 
Coastal Bermuda pastures that got 200 
pounds of nitrogen per acre produced 
655 pounds of gain. Pastures receiving 
100 pounds of nitrogen averaged 450 
pounds of gain per acre, and 50 pounds 
of nitrogen yielded 279 pounds of gain. 

Grown with crimson clover—but no 
nitrogen — Coastal Bermuda produced 
365 pounds of beef per acre. In other 
words, a good stand of crimson clover 
in Coastal Bermuda sod supplied nitro- 
gen in addition to considerable grazing. 
This combination produced as much 
beef as 75 to 80 pounds of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer. (All plots received adequate 
phosphorus and potassium.) 

It carries a great deal of the produc- 
tive vigor associated with hybrid plants. 
A stand of this all-purpose grass is use- 
ful the year ’round because it grows tall 
enough to make hay or silage as well as 
pasture. It resists attacks of the root- 
knot nematode, so grows well with clover 
and lespedeza when properly fertilized 
and managed. It tolerates frost better 
than other summer growing grasses. 

On the matter of planting, this grass 
is propagated vegetatively. (There’s 
rarely any seed in the heads.) Farmers 
are finding that it costs less to grow 
their own Coastal Bermuda planting 
stock in established nurseries than to 
start other pasture grasses from seed. 

Some farmers plant Coastal Bermuda 
sprigs with machines designed for set- 
ting out tobacco plants, trees or other 
transplants. Others get successful 
stands by broadcasting the sprigs and 
disking them into the soil, where they 
soon take root. 


FEEDING BEEF TALLOW 

The Chicago Union Stock Yards and 
the American Meat Institute are experi- 
menting with beef tallow in cattle feed. 
Twelve yearling steers are being fed 
corn, brewers grain and hay and 12 
others are getting the same thing ex- 
cept that the stabilized rendered beef 
tallow is being substituted for part of 
the corn. They’ll find out two things: 
Whether the cattle like tallow; and how 
the tallow affects gain. 


ANIMAL FATS HELP MAKE TIN 

A USDA report tells about investiga- 
tions resulting in new outlets for animal 
fats in hot-dip tinning of steel sheets 
and as plasticizers for vinyl chloride res- 
ins. Vinyl plastics currently require 200 
million pounds of plasticizers annually. 
Animal fats were found as satisfactory 
as palm oil in the hot-dip tinning. Ap- 
proximately 15 million pounds of palm 
oil are imported annually. 


The Market 
Picture 


WO MAJOR FACTORS APPEARED 

in the cattle picture in February—one 
encouraging to the finishers of cattle, 
the other discouraging to the cow and 
calf grower. On the one hand, volume of 
fed cattle receipts was gradually work- 
ing down closer to marketings of a year 
ago as well as federal slaughter. On the 
other hand, the USDA livestock inven- 
tory report released at mid-February 
showed an upturn of better than 5 per 
cent in beef cow numbers. 


While the never-ending heavy market- 
ings of fed cattle continued to roll all 
through January, there were some indi- 
cations of reduced runs by mid-February. 
Slaughter of cattle for the month of 
January figured 17 per cent over a year 
ago, which was then thought to be quite 
a record. However, following the week- 
by-week slaughter, which some weeks in 
January was as much as 40 per cent 
above last year, we find by mid-Febru- 
ary the increase has been reduced to 
some 12 to 14 per cent. 


Of course this increase of various pro- 
portions cannot be correlated to the re- 
ported 9 per cent reduction in numbers 
of cattle on feed, other than to observe 
that cattle are being marketed with 
shorter than normal feeding periods and 
an increase is noted in the number of 
cows slaughtered compared with a year 
ago. 

The extreme comparison is shown, 
however, in looking back to two years 
ago. Cattle slaughter so far this year 
has been running weekly some 40 to 60 
per cent over two years ago, some weeks 
have reached 65 to 70 per cent greater, 
and at mid-February figured around 30 
per cent above the same period in 1952. 
Not to be overlooked, along with shorter 
feeding and lighter weights, is the re- 
sulting drop of some 4 per cent in ton- 
nage produced per head. 

As large numbers of finished cattle 
continue to roll to market at what we 
consider rather disappointing prices at 
this writing, one should occasionally take 
stock of the tremendous consumer de- 
mand which continues to absorb more 
and more beef. A look at cold storage 
holdings is evidence enough to establish 
this. We had some 12 per cent less beef 
in storage Jan. 31, 1954, than the year 
previous. Yet we produced more beef 
than a year ago. Frozen pork in storage 
on Jan. 31 was some 36 per cent short of 
a year ago. Strangely enough, we had 
more butter in storage than frozen pork! 
Storage of red meats currently is 
scarcely enough to feed this nation for 
two weeks. It took only a reduction of 
some 20 to 25 per cent in hog slaughter 
for consumer demand to boost hog prices 
some $7 per cwt. above a year ago. In 
fact, hogs through the winter months 
have generally been selling at the second 
highest level in history. 

All this took place at the exact time 


when much talk was heard about une. 
ployment and that people were out of 
money. Of course acute shortages of 
any product can force prices sharply up. 







CC 


ward, but it can hardly be argued that | 


the slaughter of nearly a million hogs 
per week is anywhere near a shortage, 
If cattle numbers on feed this year are 
less, as reported, then current market- 
ings have been at too rapid a pace and 
somewhere along the line consumer de- 
mand will catch up with available sup- 
plies. It may be recalled that last July 


this situation slipped up behind us with | 


practically no one aware of it. 

The annual inventory of livestock op 
farms released Feb. 12 reported another 
record high, reaching 94,600,000 head, 
This represents an increase of 13 million 
above the 10-year average. Ironically 
enough, cattle values stood below the 
10-year average, better than 2 million 
dollars under the 1953 value. When com- 
pared with 1952, the valuation was al- 
most cut in half. Probably no other in- 


dustry in the country could withstand a | 


blow like that and survive. 

While it is true that some 36 million 
cattle and calves were slaughtered in 
1953, apparently too large a proportion 
was steers and too small a proportion 
cows and heifers, since we finished the 
year 1953 with close to 2 million more 
cows than the year before. Unfortunate- 
ly, nearly two-thirds of this number were 
beef cows. Consequently, it is not un- 





likely that we will see a rather excessive | 


number of cows off range areas this 


coming fall and perhaps not too healthy | 


a market. And, of course, the biggest 
share of these cows will add another calf 
to our cattle numbers. 

Since 1948, we have failed to liquidate 
enough cows each year, but perhaps the 
year 1954 will be the turning point in 
the cattle production cycle. Already at 


many markets we find the percentage of | 


cows in the run much larger than a year 
ago; in fact, just about double at some 
markets. Many of these, of course, sold 
to the country last fall to clean up rough 
feed and are now coming back for 
slaughter. Perhaps, in view of recent 
dry years and extensive expansion of 
cattle numbers, we have reached the 
point where efficiency in the cattle busi- 
ness is becoming of prime importance. 
Such operations as the close culling of 
cows, the improvement of breeding qual- 
ity to make more efficient use of avail- 
able feed, and the proper dehorning and 
docking of calves may pay off in the 
future. 

A comparison of cattle prices with a 
year ago reveals that the rank and file 
of short-fed steers and heifers selling 
from $19 to $23 figured around $1 to $2 
lower. However, the rather small supply 
of choice to prime long-fed steers show 
a sharp differential of $3 to $5 under 4 
year ago. The only exception to this was 
that the extreme top at Chicago which 
hovered around $31 was very little dif- 
ferent from last year. 
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CONTROL SCABIES by the 
SAFE SPRAY-DIP method of application 


Approved by State Boards in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska, Texas and Arizona 


New bulletins explain one- 
application method permis- 
sible only with chute-type 
power sprayers. 


Sarcoptic Scab mites—the toughest parasites there In prereset denen § Hie — Leen — o = 
‘ol— ; as scab, it’s co : 
Seca oanat : — —- Pe sae oe —- of the animal that does the job. No other method is 


: P mical as the Spray-Dip, which wets every 
Tests conducted by the National Livestock Loss Pre- can ‘sccm hoof to horns completely. The Spray- 
vention Board conclusively proved the Spray-Dip 


Dip saves run-off spray material, recovering it in 


method in one application, using a cold solution of the drain pan, and filtering it for re-use. No clogged 
Benzene Hexachloride, completely cured sarcoptic nozzles, valves or pumps with the new patented 
scab on cattle. Spray-Dip hydraulic filter system. 


V FASTER . . . From 140 to 175 animals per hour can be drenched with grub, lice, tick, fly or 
scab control solutions. It's portable—can be towed from one ranch or corral to another behind 
an automobile, tractor or truck, and requires only a few minutes’ time to reset at the chute for 
the next spraying job. 


V MORE THOROUGH .. . Not one square inch of the animal's body escapes the 27 powerful 
Sprays that force 150 gallons of solution per minute against the grain of the hair. Complete 
coverage is automatic. The human element is eliminated. Gives a machine-perfect job every time. 


V ECONOMICAL ... . Run-off spray solution, wasted by other spray methods, is reused in the 
Spray-Dip . . . but only after a complete cleaning by the exclusive hydraulic, revolving filter 


5 | 
V EASIER . . . One man, standing in one spot, opens front and rear doors, turns spray on and off. Me sprays the animal all over, all at 
once, in from five to ten seconds, Compare this with other spray methods. 


V PROVED .. . ACCEPTED . . . Hundreds of the largest and most successful registered and commercial herds throughout the world are 
kept free of parasites by the Spray-Dip. 





For Full Details on Spray-Dip Call or Write 


SCHMIDT-ALLEN LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


AComa 0875 4701 Lafayette St., Stockyards Denver, Colo. 
March, 1954 13 

































ward to $17 and better a year ago, while 
thin cows at $9 currently were bringing 
around $13 to $14 last year. Stock cattle 
at mid-February were selling relatively 
close to a year ago, yearling steers at 
$20 to $28, heifers $16 to $19, and steer 
calves $20 to $24.50. Numerous loads of 
partly fattened steers were taken by 


HE WORLD’S GREATEST BEEF 

exporting nation, Argentina, supports 
45 million head of cattle on the rich 
grasslands of the famed pampas. Dur- 
ing an extended South American trip, 
I toured a half-dozen top estancias with- 
in a 300-mile radius of Buenos Aires to 
get a closer look at how our neighbors 
produce their famous beef. The AMER- 
ICAN CATTLE PRODUCER has asked me to 
outline some of my impressions of the 
tour. 


The 45 million head include both dairy 
and beef cattle. Shorthorns are the over- 
whelming favorite among the beef 
breeds. Aberdeen-Angus, with 8 million 
head, lead Herefords in popularity by 
about a million. Brahmans are winning 
a place in the warmer regions of the 
north. 


Disease. is the major problem for Ar- 
gentine beef producers. The agriculture 
ministry has taken a firm hand in re- 
cent years, bringing tuberculosis, Bang’s 
and carbunclo under control. But it will 
be many years before foot-and-mouth 
disease can be checked. Meanwhile, Ar- 
gentine cattle are inoculated against 
foot-and-mouth three times a year. 

Estancias whose herds are disease-free 
boast of the fact. One of these was 
Senor Francis Muniz, general manager 
of Estancia Saucemelu, a 50,000-acree 
spread which supports thousands of 
purebred and commercial Herefords and 
a herd of registered Holsteins as well. 
The Saucemelu breeding stock includes 
Hereford bulls imported from the United 
States and Britain. 

The fertile, flat pampas support a 
luxurious growth of grass despite the 
light rainfall. Pastures are carefully 
rotated and I saw no evidence of over- 
grazing on my tour. Argentine commer- 
cial cattle are almost entirely grass-fed. 


Gauchos and cattle make a colo 


feeder buyers, outbidding packers, sell- 
ing around $20 to $22.50, some to $23 
and better at Kansas City. 

Range feed conditions continued fair 
to good in the northern plain states, 
while California received abundant rain- 
fall in February after lacking moisture 
earlier. The southwestern areas of Kan- 


Cattle Raising 
In Argentina 


By WILLIAM C. MUELLER 


On the estancias I visited, only enough 
grain and hay was grown to finish sale 
and show cattle. The lack of rain is 
compensated for by a water table close 
to the surface, and windmill derricks 
are a familiar sight on the plain. 

Argentine range fences must be seen 
to be believed—miles and miles of fenz- 
ing without a sagging post or a broken 
strand of wire; the gates are either 
locked or latchly stoutly. In the corral 
areas, tre purebreds are strictly segre- 
gated from other animals and the com- 
mercial stock by 6- and 7-strand fences. 

A remarkable feature of Argentine 
estancias is the diversification. One of 
the outstanding Hereford breeding and 
commercial ranching families of the mid- 
pampas has 2,000 horses besides its 17,- 
000 cattle and, in addition, regularly 
takes purple ribbons at the annual 
Palermo Agricultural Exposition at 
Buenos Aires (Argentina’s equivalent of 
the Chicago International) for grand 
championship swine, sheep and goats. 
This is the 55,000-acre Estancia Tandi- 
leofu owned by Martin Pereyra Yroala 
& Sons. 

And on other big ranches it is com- 
mon—as at Saucemelu—to find both 
polled and horned registered or commer- 
cial Herefords grazing on opposite sides 
of the fence, while in a pasture not far 
away is a herd of dairy cattle which sup- 
plies milk for the ranch’s commercial 
cheese factory. 

The Argentine cattle industry defers 
to none in its application of modern, 
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sas, Oklahoma, Texas, Colorado and New 


Mexico were in poor condition with re- 
cent high winds and blowing dust doing 
considerable damage both to dry range 
and wheat. Several areas in the Corp 
Belt continued to lack moisture, although 
scattered precipitation came at mid-Feb- 





ruary.—C. W. 
progressive breeding and_ production 
techniques. An example is the experi- 


mentation in air-freighting semen from 
the United States for artificial insem- 
ination being carried on by Senor Raol 
Firpo on the Hijos de Jose Firpo Aber. 
deen-Angus estancia. Argentine breed- 
ers go into both American and British 
top sales and bring back new blood for 
their herds. (Senor Firpo, incidentally, 
is a world authority on Angus. He 
served as a judge at the National Aber- 
deen-Angus show at Columbus, Ohio, in 
September.) 


Argentine cattlemen follow American 
and British breed and industry journals 





ae 


iain ree EI 


closely for clues to improving their own | 


production. At present, they seem to be 
turning toward the more conservative 


British school in breeding, but they are 


keeping close tabs on the American 


scene as well. 


A good insight into the influence of 
British practice may be seen at an Ar- 
gentine cattle auction. I attended a 
Tandileofu sale which demonstrated a 
marked contrast between American and 
Anglo-Argentine ways of doing things. 
As we drove up to the sales yard, the 
first thing which came into view was a 
group of gauchos roasting half carcasses 
of beef, pork and lamb and Argentine 
sausages for the pre-sale luncheon. 

An inspection of the sale cattle re- 
vealed a deemphasis on grooming. The 
Argentine buyer prides himself on being 
able to judge an animal on its merits 
and would be affronted by efforts to 
doll it up for his benefit. 

At noon the 300-odd buyers and their 
wives (and I) were served a bountiful 
banquet of the choice parts of the meat 
which had been roasting. The luncheon 
was held in a new dining room built 
near the sales ring. The less-fancy cuts 
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We don’t mean the animals that end up 
in heaven by way of the stockyards. 
We're talking about the ones who got 
there “direct.” They were protected 
against blackleg. What got them to cow 
heaven was malignant edema, a disease 
with virtually identical symptoms, but 
caused by a different organism. 


You can easily protect against both of 
these “near twin” killers with just one 
5 cc. dose of Blacklegol® “S”. Your ani- 
mals get long term immunity against both 


Make Doubly 


, fhe animals in cow heaven play hades : 
| with your profits! 





blackleg and malignant edema at little 
more cost than blackleg vaccine alone. 
And Blacklegol “S” is Alhydrox®-forti- 
fied. Alhydrox, a Cutter exclusive, retains 
the vaccine in the animal’s tissues longer, 
releasing it slowly to build peak immuni- 
ties that hold even in the face of epidemic 
outbreaks. 

Ask your Cutter Veterinary Supplier to 
reserve your Spring supply of Blacklegol 
“S”. It’s just that easy to avoid sending 
your animals to the point of “‘no-return.” 


a. 
| “e7) 
Sure With Blacklegol % - 
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Round-up tip: 


i 
UPS 
Improved | 


Handy, effective treatment — 
for dehorning, castration and — 
branding wounds. Kills screw 
worms and maggots on con- 
tact. One squirt does the work. 


CUTTER Laboratories 


RERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Reece eer] 











of meat were eaten by the gauchos and 
sales yard hands. (The Argentine ranch 
hands get plenty of meat with every 
meal, averaging 2% pounds of beef a 
day.) 

Shortly after lunch the auction got 
under way at the sales ring, which was 
surrounded on three sides by covered 
bleachers. 


The auctioneer got the sale started 
quietly. He worked without floor men, 
confining his words pretty much to 
identifying the animal or pen and re- 
cording the bids. (The buyers make up 
their minds before lunch on how high 
they will go in the bidding and there is 
no effort to cajole them into going 
higher.) The proceedings went so swift- 
ly and quietly (according to my experi- 
ence at American sales) that it took 
some time before I knew when a sale 
had been completed. The sales included 
both grade bulls and registered. 


Association Notes 





It was the case of the wrong Jones in 
last month’s PRODUCER picture on Page 
12. The gentleman wrongly identified 
as D. P. Jones of Idaho is actually 
Ralph Jones of Midland, S. D., president 
of the South Dakota Stock Growers As- 
sociation. Mr. Jones was pictured sec- 
ond from the left in the center frame 
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MODEL 45 
115 Volt AC 
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DEALERS WANTED! 
HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER CO. 


™@ make in grassland farming using HOL- 





of shots made at the state presidents’ 
convention breakfast in Colorado 
Springs. 


State-of-Washington meetings in re- 
cent weeks included: The Walla Walla 
County Cattlemen who met at Lowden 
and elected Larry Frazier of Walla 
Walla to the presidency, succeeding Al 
Fredrickson; Martin Dorsey, vice-presi- 
dent; Howard Burgess, secretary-treas- 
urer.... Columbia County Livestock 
members met at Dayton, electing John 
Harting president, Dayle Rainwater 
vice-president, Leo Schafer treasurer, 
Bob Williams secretary. . . . Adams 
County Cattlemen, meeting at Ritzville, 
elected John Schlomer, Benge, presi- 


dent; Clyde Telecky, Ritzville, vice- 
president; Don MHeinmann, Ritzville, 
treasurer. .... Lincoln County Cattle- 


men have named W. J. McKay president, 
Clifford Oligher of Rocklyn vice-presi- 
dent, Wesley Bly of Harrington treas- 
urer and Ross Trout, county agent, sec- 
retary. ... Asotin County Cattlemen at 
Asotin elected Steve Black president, 
Jack Tippett vice-president, Gale Weath- 
erly treasurer, Cecil Bond secretary. 


Shortly after the first of the year, a 
group of Montana stockmen met at 
Augusta and organized the Northern 
Lewis and Clark County Livestock Pro- 
tective Association. Elected to the pres- 
idency was W. L. Barrett; 


Arthur C. 





IT’S SHOCKING ... the profits you can 
DEM ELECTRIC FENCERS. It’s the 
perfect stock control, weed control, pasture 
control system farmers are turning to all 
over the country. HOL-DEM’S ‘Weed 
= per’’ action ips off weeds on contact 
out shorting out your fence wire . 
controle oft stock by shock in any weather 





or soil condition. HOL-DEM is the world’s 
largest maker of approved, non-shorting 


t= 


fence controllers. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


... for our free 
folder “Pasture 
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jee Le Rotation. 
4232 LOVERS LANE 
DALLAS 5, TEXAS 


PHONE: FOREST 8-8284 


MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 


MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 
DAYTON, WYOMING 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORDS 
ARABIAN HORSES 








Nett was 
Charles L. Gelsinger, secretary - ‘treag. | 
urer. The group plans to hire a man tl 
serve as livestock inspector and dete.| 
tive, to be commissioned by the state! 
livestock commission. 


Prairie County stockmen in Montana 
recently organized a Protective Associa. 
tion in a meeting at Terry; purpose j; | 
a campaign against cattle theft, and | 
officers chosen were Frank Barnum, | 
presirent, and Sig Undem, secretary, 4 
$1,000 reward will be offered for infor. 
mation leading to arrest and conviction | 
of thieves operating against associatioy | 


members. | 








Members of the Washington County | 
Cattlemen’s Association in Kansas met | 
some weeks ago at Washington for a 
discussion of general livestock problems, 
The group also elected new officers: | 
Lawrence Graham, Washington, pres. | 
ident; Roy Eversole, Mahaska, vice-pres- 
ident; J. L. Henderson, Washington, 
secretary-treasurer. About 250 persons 
attended. 


FLORIDA local meetings include the | 
following: Martin County Cattlemen 
held a meeting recently in which they 
elected Herschel Bolling president; Bob 
Harris, vice-president, and Levy Johnson 
secretary-treasurer. The Hardee 
County association at its annual meet- 
ing elected Bruce Campbell president; 
Jack Cliett, vice-president; J. F. Barco, 
secretary, and M. J. Langford, treasurer. 


. At the Levy County meeting, J. W. | 


Turner of Chiefland was elected pres- 
ident; G. C. Perdue, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer. 


Close to half of the 6,500 members of 


the New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa- | 


tion are expected to attend the 40th an- 


nual convention, Mar. 28-30, in Albv- , 


querque. Jay Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., 
president of the American National Cat- 
tlemen, leads an impressive speakers’ 
program. Another prominent feature 
will be an educational panel on “Better 


Beef Production” which will be moder- ! 
ated by Vice-President George F. Ellis 


of Bell Ranch. 


Gilpin-Jefferson Live Stock Associa- 
tion members meeting in Golden, Colo. 
elected Tom Pearce, president; Kenneth 
Green, secretary, and Wayne Baugh- 
man, secretary, all of Golden. 
dent Leavitt Booth of Colorado Cattle- 


men’s Association and Dave Appleton, | 


PRODUCER editor, were speakers. 


The Bent-Prowers Cattle and Horse 
Association, the oldest cattlemen’s or- 
ganization in Colorado, met at Lamar 


last month and its members discussed | 
means of combatting the serious dust- | 


storm condition of the area. A com- 
mittee was named to study what im- 


mediate control measures can be taken 
against the blowing, which if it con- | 
tinues unabated, holds a strong threat | 
The 100 or so persons © 


for stockmen. 
present at the meeting: selected a grand- 


nephew of the group’s first president 


as its 1954 leader; he is Marshall Dean 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





named vice-president, anit 


Presi- | 
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of Las Animas, whose great uncle, 
Stephen P. Jones, was president in 
1870. Other new officers are: John 
Smartt, McClave, first vice-president; 


Phil Gilbert, Lamar, second vice-presi- 
dent. Arthur S. Dean, Las Animas, was 


re-elected treasurer; C. A. Wood of 
Eads, assistant treasurer, and Mrs. 
Melva ii. Busbey, Las Animas, secre- 
tary. Fad Hall of Denver, assistant 
secretary of the American National Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, addressed the 
meeting, urging that all independent 


livestock producers affiliate with asso- 
ciations 


J. K. “Pat” Ford has returned as sec- 
retary of the Washington Cattlemen’s 
Association and also managed the organ- 
ization’s bull sale at Ellensburg, Feb. 23. 


FARM, RANCH CONGRESS SET 


The second annual National Farm and 
Ranch Congress, which last year at- 
tracted 3,000 persons, will take place 
Apr. 7 at Denver, in the Union Stock- 
yards Stadium. Harold A. Stassen, di- 
rector of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, will speak at an evening ban- 
quet in the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. Par- 
ticipating in a panel discussion of farm 
policy as it affects western agriculture 
will be Jay Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., 
president of the American National, and 
Ray W. Willoughby of San Angelo, Tex., 
head of the National Wool Growers. 


A State Beef 
Promotion Program 
That Got Results 


ALIFORNIA PROVIDES A GOOD 

example of what can be accomplished 
when industry groups organize to “sell” 
their product. Stated purpose of the 
program in that state was “to create, 
through the cooperative effort of all seg- 
ments of the industry, a greater con- 
sumer interest in beef, particularly the 
economy cuts, in order to stabilize the 
beef cattle industry.” 

Sponsoring the program were the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association, Califor- 
nia Farm Bureau Federation and the 
California Cattle Feeders Association. 
Also cooperating were meat packer, 
chain and independent stores, the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, the 
state agricultural extension service and 
the USDA. 

An early meeting set up the California 
Beef Industry Committee to develop the 
general policy of the plan; membership 
consisted of one representative from 
each of the producing, processing and 
distributive segments in each of 13 dis- 
tricts. An executive committee of 15 was 
established. 

Each of the 13 beef promotion districts 
comprised a certain number of counties 
so that administrative responsibility 
would be decentralized. Georgraphy, 


population and flow of trade determined 
selection of the counties for each district 
Function of these committees was to as- 
sist the county committees to launch 
their programs, to explain the general 
policies and objectives. Each county 
group could decide the type of campaign 
it would use. 

Key committees included publicity, re- 
search, service, finance and special fea- 
tures. Formation of similar committees 
in the counties was left up to the coun- 
ties, but it was stressed that they should 
delegate a member to work with press 
and radio. 

Test Program Points Way 
To Effective Campaign 

An experimental program launched 
last April in the San Francisco bay area 
played a leading role in the success of 
the state program which started in Sep- 
tember. In a meeting of interested rep- 
resentatives, food editors told the co- 
operating groups that the producer had 
two important jobs to do: Educating the 
consumer to select and prepare economy 
cuts, and getting retailers to advertise 
such cuts. 

Retailers started advertising economy 
cuts, and food editors began to feature 
economy cuts in their newspapers. Re- 
tail meat prices began to drop and the 
packers sold more forequarters and lower 
grades of beef than at any time of 
record. 

Several important lessons were learned 
from the experimental program in the 





tests show how to 


RUN FEWER COWS 


ee yet market as much beef as usual 


by CREEP FEEDING PURINA 


It costs at least $64 to keep a brood cow. Because of 
this cost, market and drouth, many ranchers have 


cut their cow herds. 


Many ranchers find they can keep fewer cows, yet 
market as much beef by creep feeding Purina. 


Purina Research tests on 3,000 cattle show the equiva- 
lent of one extra calf out of every 10 by creep feeding 
Purina. And this “extra calf” is like a gift... there’s 
no cow to breed, feed and care for. 


This means many ranchers who ran 40 cows could 
market the same amount of beef from only 36 cows. 
And they'll save about $256...cost of carrying 4 cows. 


In 2-year tests, added condition 
put on by cows suckling creep- 
fed calves caused cows to come 
in heat earlier, conceive more 
regularly-resulted in 16% more 
Calves the following season. 


Extra cow condition in our tests 


March, 1954 


meant 4414 lbs. more beef that 
could have been marketed. 
Ask your Purina Dealer...at the 
Store with the Checkerboard 
Sign...to tell you more about 
Purina’s Creep Feeding Pro- 
gram. Visit him soon! 


ee 





iia incisal Si 


Research tests on over 3,000 cattle showed weight gains 
equal to 1 extra calf out of every 10 by creep feeding 


Purina. And there’s no cow to breed, feed and care for. 


Our 60th pbuniverrary Year 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Denver « Kansas City * Omaha « Pocatello 
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Bay area: (1) the importance of a good 
public relations program; (2) need for 
educating the retailer; (3) educating the 
consumer about buying and preparing 
economy cuts; (4) that the producer 
should lead in beef promotion; (5) that 
a program must be more than local; (6) 
producer must sell consumer economic 
facts about the industry; (7) the need 
of cooperation of all cattle and feeder or- 
ganizations; (8) an experimental pro- 
gram is helpful in uniting industry; (9) 
bold action is needed; (10) good organ- 
ization, leadership and understanding of 
the problems of every segment of the 
industry will make the program succeed. 

In the California plan, no reference 
was made to the different grades of 
beef—only the economy cuts received 
specific attention. Also, it was recog- 
nized that county committees should se- 
lect programs suitable to their commu- 
nities and facilities. However, basic sug- 
gestions were made to the counties. 

The research and service committee 
was given the task of developing a beef 
promotion kit for the county committees: 
such material as suggested news releases, 
editorial comment, radio interview script, 


saves time 


radio spot announcements, brief speeches 
suitable for club groups. 

The state program was kicked off 
without waiting for complete activation 
of the county groups—to add impetus to 
the county work. Winning support of 
the press and radio was a victory chalked 
up at a Los Angeles meeting, which 
served as the springboard for similar 
ones in the other districts. The state 
committee took part in these as advisor. 
It is interesting to note that at the 
meetings, which were luncheon or dinner 
gatherings, economy beef was served to 
good effect in every case. An outstand- 
ing packer and retailer were selected be- 
fore each meeting to help the producer 
and feeder answer questions from the 
floor. These district meetings furnished 
the blueprint for the county programs. 


The county committees had little trou- 
ble in getting their programs going. De- 
centralization probably was the key to 
the remarkable cooperation. Practically 
all the county groups employed a recipe 
program of economy cuts for distribu- 
tion to retailers. The army of people at 
work on the recipe program was able to 
contact many markets direct; in some 


When you're calling out of town, it saves time if you CALL 
BY NUMBER. Long distance calls go through faster that way. 


P.S. You'll find 1t’s a good idea to keep a personal list ot 
out-of-town telephone numbers you frequently eall. The “Blue 
Book of Personal Telephone Numbers” is free. Just ask at 


your telephone business office. 


The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 











ar Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 


Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you: get extra when you — 


It helps you produce Mae anaes 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 


Tran As Oca cE 
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counties every market was visited by 4 — 


member of the committee. 
Tie-ins included the 
cooking schools and 


were on television. In many counties q} 
“beef week” was declared, with news 
stories on press and radio. There were 
paid spot announcements on the radig 
and television show time. There were | 
county fair exhibits, and in at least one | 
case prizes were given to persons who | 
guessed the weight of a live steer marked 
to show the wholesale cuts. One promo | 
tion group had the students of a high | 
school sell beef sandwiches at footbal] | 
games instead of frankfurters. 

There were scores of special projects | 
which were put on by the processors and | 
distributors. There were special articles, | 
posters on meat trucks, state-wide radio 
programs, special menus, and the CCA | 
distributed 25,000 windshield _ stickers 
carrying an “Eat Beef for Health” slo- 
gan. “Wine Week” featured beef in its 
publicity of wine in recipes. 

A “Beef Promotion Progress Bulletin” 
kept county groups informed on status 
of the program. 


CowBelles Take Lead 


A leading role was played by the 
California CowBelles and the home de- 
partment of California Farm Bureau, 
who furnished the enthusiasm to carry 
out program objectives; several county 
CB groups received national recognition 
for their work. The extension service 
played a role parallel to that of the Cow- | 
Belles. Food marketing specialists of 
the USDA did.an outstanding job in in- 
teresting retailers in economy cuts and 
advising consumers on supply and price. 

Each county committee financed its 
own projects. In several cases the CCA 
furnished the Meat Board’s “Beef in the 
Menu” gratis. The state cattlemen have 
already contracted for 6 million recipes 
for 1954 at a cost of $8,000. It is strong- 
ly suggested that any national beef pro- 
motion program must have ample fi- 
nances to support it if it is to succeed. | 

An outstanding achievement of the 
California committees was the setting up 
of a speakers’ bureau. The program was 
presented on the basis that the industry 
wished to put its own house in order } 
without burdening the taxpayer with a | 
support program. The importance of the 
industry to the community and the pros- 
perity of the nation was explained. 

Publicity and editorials given to this 
program were greater than to any other 
basic industry in 1953, and the California 
Beef Industry Committee believes the 
public relations program in 1954 was the 
best in the history of the industry. 

The report of the California Cattle 
men’s Association points out that to 
measure the additional consumption of 
beef resulting from the program is rather 
difficult. Releases of the USDA, how- 
ever, show that forequarters have bee! | 
in the best demand since the program 


~ 


~~ 


——— 


SE Se oer 


began last April. Leaders in the indus- q 
try believe the per capita consumption © 


of beef in California in 1953 was above 
the national record of 75 pounds. 
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FORMER ARIZONA PRESIDENTS ATTEND STATE MEETING 


Eleven of 13 living ex-presidents of the Arizona Cattle 





















eet 










Horrell, Globe; Fred Fritz, Clifton: Warren Peterson, Phoenix; 


Growers Association lined up for the cameraman at the or- Frank Boice, Sonoita; John Babbitt, Flagstaff; Harry Saxon, 
ganization’s recent convention. L. to r. are: Norman Fain, Willcox; Henry Boice, Tucson; J. M. Cartwright, Phoenix. 
Dewey; Carlos Ronstadt, Tucson; A. C. Webb, Globe; Louie Photo by Richard Schaus. 


Arizona Assn. 
Marks ‘Golden Year’ 


Tucson played host to the 50th anni- 
versary convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers Association last month, and 
those who attended came away with 
enthuiastic comments about the fine 
quality of the meeting. 

Elected to office were Stephen L. 
Bixby of Globe, president; Ross Perner, 
Seligman, first vice-president; Mrs. J. 
M. Keith, Phoenix, secretary (re-elec- 
tion); R. E. Perkins, Prescott, treas- 
urer. 

The Arizona cattlemen chose Yuma 
for the site of their convention next 
year. 

In other actions they: reiterated op- 
position to price supports; endorsed 
work of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association; called for a change 
in the Constitution, whereby a _ limit 
could be placed on percentage of income 
and inheritance taxes. 

They further asked the government 
to protect ranchers in connection with 
mining claims; commended the govern- 
ment beef buying program of the past 
season and called for similar action in 
future during heavy runs. Continued 
work in keeping foot-and-mouth disease 
out of the country was strongly urged, 
and the stockmen asked that Congress 
appropriate more of the Forest Service 
fees for range improvement activities. 

Speakers included American National 
President Jay Taylor of Amarillo, Tex.; 
Jake L. Schneider of Sloughouse, Calif., 
president of his state’s cattlemen’s as- 
sociation; Lewis W. Douglas, Arizona 
rancher who formerly served as U. S. 
ambassador to Great Britain. Also 
heard were Rilea W. Doe, vice-president 
of Safeway Stores, Oakland, Calif., and 
Lloyd Taggart of Cody, Wyo., and Ed 
Heringa of Clayton, N. M., who joined 
Mr. Schenider in a discussion of the 
problems of their respective states. Mr. 
Taggart formerly headed the Wyoming 
Stock Growers; Mr. Heringa is presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Cattle Growers. 


March, 1954 
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OBSTETRICAL ELASTRATOR SCREW WORM BOMB 

CHAIN Rubber ring cuts off circula- Kills screw worms 

bent tion for bloodless castration, instantly and pre- 

BS-211—30” size $ .90 dehorning and docking. vents re-infestation. 

“4 et . One Bomb treats 180 
BS-212—60" size $1.50 BS37 0 $12.50 to 270 wounas. 


BS-213—Handle__ $1.59 Rubber Rings, per 100......$1.80 Posasaaa es ta $1.85 









CATTLE CALLER 
AUTO HORN EAR NOTCHER NECK CHAINS 


Guaranteed to Call Cattle cuts clean notch. Plated. : 
Choice of round, V or Solid brass tag, plated 


Shipped complete with square end notch. chain with heavy ring. 
steering post control lever 2 95 BD 3 Ges caxtdiccecccedes $1.05 ea. 
ig ae PO ee ° EG UG 34 ace eee 
3S-12—Horn S-47—Sm: af 

POStPRIG ena $10.95 a om ppaliaaea eae $1.95 25 or more........ $ 95 ed. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF WESTERN’S COMPLETE BREEDER SUPPLY 
CATALOG. HUNDREDS OF HARD TO GET ITEMS. WE’LL RUSH YOUR COPY 
OUT “PRONTO.” ALL MAIL ORDERS SHIPPED PROMPTLY, TOO. 


MERCANTILE CO. 


Dept. 1 STOCKYARDS e KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ANNUAL SALAP 


s WHR NEPTUN: 
DOMINO — Lang. 
mark sire at Tripk 
U Hereford Rank, 
he will be repr. 
sented in the pedi. 
grees of many ¢ 
the sale cattle. 





100 BULLS 75 FEMALES 


This is an excellent group of bulls. They are of good Including top foundation females and bred heifers. 
quality . .. the kind that will go out and do good in The service of UUU Orbit 27th, WHR Forthright Ist | 
any herd. You will find many you like in this offering and WHR Forthright 2d is featured. The two Forth 
of 100 outstanding individuals. right bulls are by Free Town Contrite, the bull WHR 


imported from England. These are his first two sons. 


These Great Sires Are Represented 
in This Offering: 


UUU Transformer 202d UUU Dakoming 13th | w 
UUU Transformer 170th WHR Helmsman 14th | 
UUU Technician 29th UUU Revelation 3d_ | 
UUU Technician 28th UUU Orbit 27th | 
UUU Promoter 164th WHR Helmsman 18th 
WHR Elite Triumph Ist 
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LAPRIL15 ATRANCH 


Just 5 Miles East, 1 Mile South of Gettysburg, S. D. 



















sire at Tripk 
eford Ranch, 
Il be repre. 
in the pedi. 
of many ¢ 
le cattle, 


Plan ahead — plan now to attend our great 
| annual sale at Triple U ... and select from 
our offering of herd-bull prospects, choice 


range bulls and foundation females! 





) 
wih dalla We honestly believe this is our greatest of- 
toe Ft fering of uniform, useful, and unfailing Here- 
— | fords of time-tested Triple U bloodlines. 
} 
th =| WRITE TODAY TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 
lth | FOR OUR 
3d | COMPLETE 
a SALE 


th | CATALOGUE GETTYSBURG, S. D. 
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Saved $10,000 
by Spending $20.00 


Mr. Manning Vick, stockman, of 
Graham, Texas, writes us: 

“First, I want you to know that I 
have enjoyed every letter that I have 
received since I subscribed to the Digest 
in January. In fact, the Digest has made 
me several thousand dollars this year by 
using your advice when you said to sell 
cows in May. I’d have gotten $10,000 to 
$20,000 less for my cows if I had waited. 
I saved at least $10,000 by spending 
$20.00 for the Digest. I would not care 
to be without it in these tricky times.”’ 
—Manning Vick. 

Many similar letters are in our files 
from subscribers, telling how they had 
saved or made money by following the 
vractical advice of the 

Doane Agricultural Digest 

Thousands of farmers producing cat- 
tle, hogs, milk, poultry and eggs, sheep, 
corn, wheat, soybeans, oats, tobacco, 
cotton and other farm products, 
from Digest advice. 

Write for Free Sample Reports 
and see how the Digest can help you 
make more money. 


DOANE 


Agricultural Service, Inc. 
Dept. 614, 306 Plymouth Bldg. 
Des Moines 9, lowa 
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The two-dollar bill used to have a bad 
reputation, but today it is the only one 
that will pay for a dollar’s worth of 
anything. 


PORTABLE 
OR 


PERMANENT 


Installation 
In Any 
Opening! 
























Enables you to quickly re- 
strain and safely hold animals 
for inspection, treatment, 
dehorning, vacinatiqn, ear 
marking, etc. Makes cattle 
handling easier, safer, faster. 
Every stock farm needs and 
should have this low-cost 
stock-holding gate. 

Accept This 
"FREE TRIAL” OFFER 
Try this Gate at our risk! 
Write for Illustrated Litera- iw} 
ture and “30-Day Trial Plan” = 
Farnam Co., Dept. CG- 


Omaha, Nebr. 





RANGE RAISED BULLS 


for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 


ie 


F. R. FARNSWORTH 
Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 
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| officers for 1954. 


Jr., president; T. W. 


Alabama Reports 
Successful 1953 


In its 11th annual meeting at Mont- 
gomery Feb. 12-13, the Alabama Cattle- 
men’s Association elected M. C. Stall- 
worth, Jr., of Vinegar Bend to the 
presidency. Executive ecretary of the 
group is E. H. (Ham) Wilson, who re- 
ported that more than 1,000 cattlemen 
were present for the sessions and heard 
a feature address by Jay Taylor of 
Amarillo, Tex., head of the American 
National Cattlemen. 

Also elected were T. W. Athey, Jr., 
first vice-president; Carl B. Thomas, 
second vice-president; Mortimer Jordan, 
treasurer. 

Included in their resolutions, the Ala- 
bama cattlemen opposed “government 
regulations that hinder the production 
of cattle,” and price supports for beef 
cattle. They asked more funds for re- 
search, called for repeal of ad valorem 
taxes on personalty and demanded equal- 
ity with other territories on railroad 
freight rates. 

Work of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board was endorsed and continua- 
tion of the state “Eat More Beef” pro- 
gram favored. They recommended action 
on brand laws, calfhood vaccination pro- 
grams, foot-and-mouth disease vigilance, 
and urged amendment of the Internal 
Revenue Code to place stockmen “on 
equality with other lines of endeavor.” 


In inviting the members to the con- 
vention, the outgoing president, Pres- 
ton Clayton, called attention to the 
growing membership of the state asso- 
ciation, completing its most successful 
year with more than 4,200 members 
and 60 county association affiliates. 

Speakers at the meeting, in addition 
to American National President Jay 
Taylor, were Wm. E. Drenner, of the 
First National Bank’s livestock depart- 
ment in Memphis, Tenn.; Dr. Glenn W. 
Burton with the USDA, Tifton, Ga.; 
W. H. Gregory, extension livestock spe- 
cialist at Auburn. Others: Carl F. Neu- 
mann, assistant general manager of the 


Alabama Cattle- 
men’s Association 





Seated, 1. to r. 
M. C. Stallworth, 


Athey, Jr., first 
vice - president. 
Standing — Carl B. 
Thomas, second 
vice-president; Mor- 
timer Jordan, treas- 
urer; E. H. (Ham) 
Wilson, executive 
secretary. 







National Live Stock and Meat Board, J 
Chicago; T. Whit Athey, Jr. and Dry. 
Marvey L. Baker, associate director of 
the agricultural experiment station at 
Lincoln, Nebr. Col. Jack Major of Pa. | 
ducah, Ky., spoke at the annual banquet 
held during the first evening of the 
convention. 


Louisiana Group 
In 24th Meeting 


Members of the Louisiana Cattlemen’s 
Association, gathered at Alexandria for 
their 24th annual meeting, have re. 
elected N. H. Dekle of Brusly president 


and have named A. P. Parham secre- 
tary. (Mr. Parham is extension ani- 
mal husbandman at Louisiana State 


University, Baton Rouge.) Noah Ward 

was given a fine ovation after his res.- | 
ignation from the post of secretary was | 
accepted. | 

Don Collins of Kit Carson, Colo., first 
vice-president of the American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, told the Lou- 
isiana stockmen that the nation’s cow- 
men can face the future with confi- 
dence despite one of the most disas- 
trous years in the industry’s history. 
Said he: “We proved that we could 
work ourselves out of a real problem, 
and we proved that consumers would 
eat every pound of beef that we could 
raise.” He added also that the cattle- 
men had “made a lot of friends” by | 
holding firm against price supports on 
beef cattle and depending rather on a 
self-help program. 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Wm. E. Drenner of the First Na- | 
tional Bank of Memphis, Tenn.; Joe D. | 
Smith, president of of the Alexandria } 
Chamber of Commerce; Carl F. Neu- 
mann, Live Stock and Meat Board, Chi- 
cago; Joe G. Montague, attorney for 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers Association, Fort Worth; Gen. | 
Troy H. Middleton, president of Louis- | 
iana State University. Cullen Wright | 


of Scotts Bluff, Nebr., was the banquet 
speaker. 
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A strong slate of resolutions adopted 


at the meeting opposed government con- 
trols subsidies on cattle in any 
form; endorsed a rabbid dog control act 
because of danger involving cattle as 
well as people; called for increased 
funds for further test work in connec- 
tion with brucellosis. Full prosecution 


of cattle smugglers was urged, and the 
cattlemen commended the cooperative 
work of brand inspectors for successful 
prosecution of cattle thieves. 


National Pres. 
Talks At Utah 


Officers of the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Growers Association, re-elected at the 
85th annual convention of the group in 
Salt Lake City last month, include: J. 
Wells Robins, Scipio, president; T. Ray 
Theurer, Providence, first vice-presi- 
dent; Joe Haslam, Jensen, second vice- 
president; Edward S. Crawford, Salt 
Lake City, secretary. Twenty-nine di- 


rectors, one for each county in the 
state, were also named. 
Featured speakers at the meeting 


were American National President Jay 
Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., and Marriner 
S. Eccles, former chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

In resolutions, the Utah stockmen fa- 
vored an additional mill levy on cattle 
in the state in order to finance ade- 
quately the brand laws; recommended 
that several million pounds of grass seed 
reportedly purchased through the CCC 
for price supports be made available to 
federal land agencies for reseeding the 
public ranges; urged continued efforts 
in the field of public relations; asked 
for removal of property tax as a source 
of state income. They further called for 
use of surplus corn and wheat owned by 


s ins a 
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Officers of the Utah Cattle and Horse 
Towers (L. to r.) front: Joe Haslam, 
second vice-president and J. Wells Rob- 
ms, president. Back: Edward S. Craw- 
ord, secretary, and T. Ray Theurer, 
first Vice-president. 
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the government to maintain breeding | 
herds in drouth areas, and extension of | 
drouth assistance; recommended maxi- 
mum appropriation under Section 12 of | 
the Granger-Thye Act for range im- | 
provements other than reseeding on na- | 
tional forest lands; urged the Echo Park | 
Dam project be constructed without de- 
lay; favored passage of the Aiken Bill, 
S-2548; urged close cooperation between 
all segments of the agricultural indus- 
try. 

In their meeting, the Utah CowBelles 
elected Mrs. Harve Williams of Provo 
president to succeed Mrs. J. Errol Hick- 
en; Mrs. George Magnuson of Castle 
Dale, Mrs. J. W. Robins of Scipio and 
Mrs. J. Haslam of Jensen vice-presi- 
dents; Mrs. Elmer Swenson, Spanish 
Fork, secretary-treasurer. 


Oklahomans Meet 
At Pawhuska 


The annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s Association last month 
in Pawhuska saw the election of J. B. 
Smith of Pawhuska to the presidency, 
in which post he succeeds Wayne Rowe 
of Lawton who had served two terms 
and now becomes an executive commit- 
teeman. Other officers elected are: 
Leon Daube of Ardmore, first vice- 
president; Roy Craig, Harold Franks, 
J. K. Haley and Roy King, second vice- 
presidents. 


Three directors each for the six dis- 
tricts of the organization were also 
elected. Six directors-at-large were to 
be chosen, as provided in amended by- 
laws adopted at the convention, in an 
executive committee meeting to be held 
later in the month. 


Directors elected at the convention 
were: 

District 1—Phil Ferguson, Tom Stout, 
F. E. Stanley. District 2—John Blan- 
ton, Kelley Hartley, Jim Todd. District 
38—Grover McMakin, Claude Wallace, 
Joyce Coffey. 

District 4—Harmon Ebey, Frank Fox, 
Rudolph Black. District 5—M. A. Jef- 
frey, E. O. Derrock, Neil Johnston. Dis- 
trict 6—Ralph Barby, John Finney, C. 
F. Mock. 











WESTERN PACKERS AID CAMPAIGN 


Nine-state members of the Western 
States Meat Packers Association at their 
annual meeting in San Francisco last 
month voted to help promote consump- 
vion of the large supply of beef expected 
in 1954, by supporting promotional ef- 
forts of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board with contributions; stepping 
up their own promotional efforts, and 
helping promote use of leather. A 
speaker at the meeting was Jay Taylor 
of Amarillo, Tex., president of the 
American National Cattlemen. 


The cover picture this month is a 
copyrighted Charles Belden photograph 
taken in Wyoming. 


BULLS 


Serviceable Age 


From leading breeders 


throughout the state 
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RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


Neighbors are so nice: As it happens, 
though California is far up the list of 
states alphabetically, I had not planned 
to feature our own CowBelles in the 
Chimes for months and months to come 
—not, in fact, until I’d worked down 
through all the 
ie Rn and oN air 
But the best-laid 
schemes of mice 
and lady editors 
“gang aft a-gley” | 

. there have 
been so many 
changes lately in 
the new and very 
active Louisiana 
group I’d intended 
to use this month 
that much of the 
material gathered 
a few weeks ago 
no lenger applied. 
And so, with only days to spare I 
dropped a frantic SOS to our state presi- 
dent. Back came a reassuring note, 
“We'll get it to you’ in time.” Then this 
afternoon, two days before my deadline, 
a Special Delivery letter from Slough- 
house, Calif., brought me all the material 
I’ll need to compile a California Edition 
of the Chimes this evening. 

As I said before, aren’t neighbors nice! 

s * 


Mrs McDonald 


Though when I come to think about 
it, neighboring is not a matter of geog- 
raphy. In our cattle industry especially, 
we’re all neighbors not because we live 
near each other in miles but because 
we're close together in our way of life. 
As Sue Field, president of the Colorado 
CowBelles, said in an address this past 
year, “The cattleman has to be a man 
of many facets, each cut and polished 
through the hard years to make the 
whole a shining example of American in- 
dividuality at its best.” 

But there’s a pattern to that indi- 
viduality, as Mrs. Fields points out. By 
nature, every cattleman is an optimist 
—he has to be to get along with the ele- 
ments and with the thousand-and-one 
man-made laws, regulations and situa- 
tions that confront him every day. The 
very nature of cattle-breeding or creat- 
ing something new and alive with each 
newborn calf makes him an idealist. And 
of course he must be a gambler—gam- 
bling on the weather, gambling on a 
young herd bull prospect, making guesses 
on what his government will do next or 
when it will, change what it has already 
done. 

To quote Sue Field again, the man who 
succeeds in any department of the cattle 
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business has to be a straight and clear 
thinker. The very qualities that make 
him a good cowman would very often 
bring him a far greater financial re- 
muneration in the field of business. 

But most of our men wouldn’t change 
their way of life, with all its hard work 
and disappointments and risks for the 
safest and best-paid office job in the 
world. And most of us wouldn’t change 
them, dirty jeans and corral-smelling 
jackets and all, for a bunch of fur-coat- 
ed tycoons with diamonds clear to their 
knuckles. 

Would we, Neighbors? 


AT HOME ON RANGE 


We haven’t found room for recipes 
these past few months, and I am not 
sure we'll be able to fit them in this 
time. But if we do, I’d like to share with 
you a couple of the many wonderful beef 
recipes that have been coming in almost 
every mail nowadays. These two happen 
to be from the Tulare County (Cali- 
fornia) group. And there’s a hint with 
the short ribs one that is well worth 
passing along to your economy-minded 
town friends—commercial grade beef 
will have less waste fat on the ribs and, 
cooked this way, will be tender and de- 
licious. 

NEW ENGLAND SHORT RIBS 

By Katherine Evans 
Tipton, Calif. 
Ibs. short ribs (may be commercial 
grade) 
tbsp. prepared mustard 
lb. dried navy beans 
tbsp. chopped onion 
No. 2% can tomatoes or 1 qt. home 
canned 
3 teaspoons salt 
1% cup molasses 
% tsp. pepper 

Soak beans if necessary. Add tomatoes 
and all seasonings, cover and cook slow- 
ly on top of range or in a 300-degree 
oven for 1% hours. Brown ribs on all 
sides. Add to beans and cook slowly for 
2 hours. 6 servings. 
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BEEF PATTIES WITH BUILT-IN SAUCE 
By Mercedes Hinkel 
Orosi, Calif. 

1 lb. ground chuck 

3 tbsp. catsup 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

1 tbsp. grated onion 

1 tsp. prepared mustard 

1 tsp. prepared horseradish 

% cup dry bread crumbs 

1 tsp. salt 

% tsp. pepper 

4 tsp. minced garlic (optional) 








Mix all ingredients well and shape int) 
patties. Broil, allowing 2 or 3 inches be. 
tween surface of meat and heat. Brojj 
on one side until brown. Turn and brown 
other side. 6 servings. 





Let’s get busy sharing those recipes 
CowBelles. And in the meantime , , 
good eating ... and good evening . 4S 
to you all. D.M. 


Meet Your Neighbor 


This month again we follow the pleas. 
ant custom of having our Neighbor's 
friend tell us about her. Eleanore Van 
Vleck’s letter about California’s Cow. 
Belle president, Mrs. Jake Schneider, is 
so nice an introduction to that charming 
lady that I shall just quote it without 
further comment—and I’m only sorry 
that because of limited space I had to 
cut out a few sentences. 

Jean has been a cowgirl since she was | 
big enough to ride a horse. She was 
reared on a cattle ranch in the Folsom, | 
Sacramento County, area only a few 
miles from where she now lives. Her 


Dad says, “Jean was the best powder- 
puff cowboy I ever had.” It was only 
natural that when she was _ through 
school and married Jake Schneider in 
1940 Jean molded herself into a cow- 
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Jake and Jean Schneider of Slough- 
house, Calif. He is president of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association; she 
heads the state’s CowBelles. 
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By 5 i 
The Jake Schneiders’ youngsters, Jay 
Laurence and Leland. 
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man’s wile very easily. Her understand- 
ing of cattle has been a great asset to 
Jake. 

The Scheniders’ two sons, Jay Laur- 
ence, 10, and Leland, 9, have been taught 
ranching since they were babies and are 
fine littie cowboys. Last summer Jay 
went on his first cattle drive to the 
mounains with his grandparents, the 
George A. Wilsons. This year Jay en- 
tered 4-11 and has bought two of his 
Dad’s fine steer calves to raise as his 
project. 

Jean is a wonderful mother, as is 
shown in the training of her children. 
In the past year she has found it neces- 
sary to be both mother and father much 
of the time, as Jake Schneider, president 
of the California Cattlemen, has been 
gone so much on tours and speaking en- 
gagements. Jean looks forward to the 
summer months when they can all be 
together; the whole family enjoys rid- 
ing, swimming and hunting. 

The Schneiders have one of the out- 
standing cattle ranches in the Sacra- 
mento Valley. It nestles among the lit- 
tle round hills that are typical of the 
east side of the Sacramento Valley, and 
on the north side their ranch borders 
the Cosumne river. During the past two 
years they put 200 acres of the old 
Cosumne river bottom land into perma- 
nent pasture, which allows them to keep 
many head here in the summer, as well 
as running their mountain range. Up 
until two years ago Jean and her family 
moved to the mountains each summer. 

Jean and her husband are both third- 
generation cattle people. Jake’s grand- 
father, Henry Schneider, acquired a large 
acreage and was among the first to in- 
troduce Herefords to this area. Leland, 
Jake’s father, prided himself on improv- 
ing the herd. He was considered one of 
the outstanding men of the community 
and now Jake and Jean are carrying 
out the tradition, improving their pres- 
ent holdings in order that they might 
run more cattle per acre. 

Jean has always taken an active in- 
terest in the cattle association and when 
in 1950 the American National met in 
San Francisco and the National Cow- 
Belles were organized Jean immediately 
came home and helped to organize the 
Amador, El Dorado, Sacramento County 
CowBelle Association. She served as 
chairman of the county group and as a 
director or officer of the state group 
since it was formed. Now, as president 
of the California CowBelles she is auto- 
matically a member of the National 
board of directors. 
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A Message from 
The President of the 
National CowBelles 


From the general trend of events at 
the convention at Colorado Springs, I 
feel that the CowBelles can have no 
better slogan than to assist our cattle- 
men in the promotion of beef. I feel 
sure that soon a national program will 
be adopted and our CowBelles as house- 
Wives are in an excellent position to 
assist in this from a homemaker’s view- 
point. It takes a woman’s salesmanship 
to sell a woman, and according to a re- 
cent survey conducted by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board more than 
85 per cent of beef purchased is by the 
housewife. CowBelles, it is a challenge 
for us to help our cattlemen and our- 
selves! 

To be effective, we must have an or- 
ganization; and thanks to the initiative 
of those capable officers who preceded 
me we have the groundwork for an out- 
standing group. 

Our vice-presidents elected this year 
have all been assigned special jobs to 
do. Mrs. Joe Watt of Moorcroft, Wyo., 
will be responsible for our scrapbook 
and it is the duty of all state and county 
officers to see that publications on Cow- 
Belle events are mailed to her so that 
she can compile them into this historical 
book. 

Mrs. M. E. Trego of Sutherland, 
Nebr., will assist with material for the 
Chimes. It isn’t necessary for anyone 
to send material first to her as that 
would necessitate a delay in printing, 
but you CowBelles had better send in 
your news items or you'll be hearing 
from Thelma Trego. 

And last but not least, Mrs. John 
Hanson from Bowman, N. D.—she has 
been appointed activities committee 
chairman so that the words “public re- 
lations” and “beef promotion” will not 
be overworked. Mrs. Hanson will do an 
extremely conscientious job; my plans 
are to have all CowBelle groups, partic- 
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Cattle Stock 


For dehorning, hoof trimming, horn 

. branding, tatooing, and all other work 

i" on stock where complete access to all 

parts of the body, feet and head is 

necessary, you can’t beat a Teco Cattle 
Stock. 


Patented triple-action dehorning gate 
holds the animal’s head securely and 
safely . . . opens to allow the animal 
to leave through the front of the stock. 


May be moved from place to place in 
a pickup truck or dismantled. They're 


ruggedly built to high Teco standards 
to give years of service. 


Write for 
name of 
nearest dealer. 











THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


Madera, California 
Please send me complete information on the 
following TECO ranch and feed lot equip- } 
ment. y 


( ) Cattle Stock 
( ) Cattle Squeeze 
) Calf Chute 
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ularly the county groups, send in an out- 
line of the activities they have engaged 
in along the line of‘ beef promotional 
work and Mrs. Hanson will correlate 
these so they will be on hand for any 
group desiring ideas or suggestions for 
any new program. 

Not to be omitted is my very gosd 
friend Mrs. Clyde Carlisle, Box 1005, 
Porterville, Calif., secretary-treasurer of 
the National CowBelles in 1954. Here 
is a very big job and I am looking for- 
ward to her advice and counsel in the 
responsibilities connected with this office. 
Our membership goal this year is 


“Every cattleman’s wife a CowBelle.” 
Our National membership committee will 
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What Do You See Here 
That Your Herd Needs? 


@ More Weight at weaning and 
maturity 

© Thriftiness: Determination to sur- 
vive on sparse range — Ability 
to fatten on fair pasture 

® Hardiness: Proven resistance to 
pink eye, cancer eye, anaplas- 
mosis, lumpy-jaw 

© Heat Tolerance: Ability to pro- 
duce milk and make growth in 
summer's heat 

® Laboratory Tested for beef pro- 
duction 


ABBA can supply you with 


birth-to-weaning figures on 1294 
Brahman crossbred calves. 
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1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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Plenty of pressure and volume 
for spraying livestock, farm 
buildings, orchards or fence rows 
—up to 350 Ibs. pressure (4% gal. 
per minute) at normal PTO speed. 
COMPLETE KITS “Ready-To-Use”— Equipped with NYRO 
“Nylon-Roller” Pump, the tractor pump proved best for both 
performance and wear. Complete with all controls, gauges, hose, 
fittings and connections. The low-cost answer to your necd for 
a ‘high pressure sprayer for livestock and other uses! 

WRITE For Catalog showing variety of Trak-Tor Sprayers 
offered, also “‘Wide-Jet’’ Sprayers. All at mew tow prices! Also 
“30-Day Trial Plan’’. Write- 
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Farnam Co., Dept. 
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Omaha, Nebr. 





be the members of the general council, 
who are presidents of state organiza- 
tions, and two delegates elected at large. 
They in turn may name committees in 
their respective states. That member- 
ship slogan may be changed to “Every 
CowBelle a National CowBelle.” Dues 
to the National are $1 per year and may 
be sent to Mrs. Clyde Carlisle as sec- 
retary - treasurer. Marian Guthrie, 
President, American National Cow- 
Belles. 


REPORT ON THE 
CALIFORNIA COWBELLES 
By JEAN SCHNEIDER, President 


The California CowBelles were offi- 
cially organized and accepted as an aux- 
iliary of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association at Fresno in 1951. Mrs. Carl 
Carver of Delano, Kern County, was 
our first president. At present there are 
14 locals, the four organized before 1951 
having been instrumental in organizing 
a state group and in promoting ten ad- 
ditional local units. 

Our local groups have been very ac- 
tive in the past, mostly in philanthropic 
work, but with the terrific change in 
the cattle industry have concentrated 
on an all-out program of helping the 
cattlemen with their beef promotion 
program during 1953 and 1954. We pre- 
sented a recommendation to the cattle- 
men at the 1953 Santa Cruz convention 
in December, asking that they under- 
write the cost of publication of our 
recipe program; it was getting so big 
that our local groups were having trou- 
ble financing it, and we also felt the 
cattlemen could make it state-wide, 
thereby reaching the metropolitan areas 
where there were no CowBelle groups. 
They accepted this recommendation and 
at the present time 6 million recipes.are 
being printed. Part of these will still be 
distributed at the local level and the 
rest will be distributed by meat retail- 
ers and packers who are participating 
in the beef promotion program. 

The Tulare CowBelles were the first 
with a recipe program. They held a very 
successful meat demonstration in Por- 


'terville, and as a follow-up Mrs. Free- 
‘land Farnsworth suggested they print 


economy beef recipes on standard file- 
size cards. The idea was enlarged upon, 
and with plenty of “leg work” the 
récipe program got under way. It was 
most successful, and up to date they 
have printed and distributed about 200,- 
000 cards. Other groups quickly took up 
the program and fitted it to their needs. 
In several counties the extension service 
has been largely responsible for printing 
and distributing recipes; some of the 
groups have been able to finance their 
own programs, and still others have had 
the help of their local cattlemen’s group. 
Also, the meat packers and wholesalers 
have been most,generous in their dona- 
tions and in hélping to distribute the 
recipes. Up to date more than 800,000 
recipes have been printed and distributed 
in California, and many groups plan to 
keep on with their own program to sup- 














CALL FOR RECIPES 


Final plans are being made by the Na. 
tional CowBelles for publication and | 
mass distribution, of a beef recipe cook. 
book. 

Mrs. John Guthrie, CowBelle president, | 
announced that the book will feature 
recipes submitted by ranch women and 
will include cooking instructions for all J 
cuts and grades. 

The CowBelles’ plan to underwrite pub. | 
lishing costs by charging a nominal fee | 
for inclusion of brands which will add 4 
distinctive decorative touch to the book. 

Favorite recipes are being sought from 
all CowBelles and ranch wives in all 
sections of the country. They may be | 
sent to Mrs. Guthrie at Peetnevitte, Calif, | 

| 
ee ee 
; 


plement the recipes to be printed by the 
cattlemen’s association. 

The press, radio and television have 
been very good to us. Some of the 
groups have had a good deal of radio | 
and television time and have been fea- | 
tured at least once a week in their local 
newspapers. The Tehama County Cow- 
Belles, for instance, have a “CowBelle 
Corner” in the local paper where each 
week there is a short story and a pic. 
ture of one of their members, together 
with her favorite beef recipe. Still 
other groups, as, for instance, the San 
Diego CowBelles, have been able to work 
directly with their markets, which have 
featured CowBelle recipes in _ their 
Weekend Specials advertising. Many of 
the groups have had meat demonstra- | 
tions with the cooperation of the local | 
stores, utility companies, press, radio, 
etc. The most recent one I know about 
was held in Merced. Mrs. Arnett, the | 
president of the Merced-Mariposa Cow- | 
Belles, said of it: 

“We had about 300 people and every- } 
one seemed to enjoy it very much. We |} 
had many compliments for sponsoring | 
such an interesting and informative pro- 
gram, and best of-all I have been told 
that the markets report an increase in | 
the sale of beef, particularly the econ | 
omy cuts.” 

At the present time Mrs. Carl Carver 
is investigating the possibility of the | 
state taking over the printing of the | 
kXern County all-beef cookbook, “Chuck's | 
On.” They have already sold 5,000 | 
copies and it has been suggested that it 
might be possible to make it a State 
project. Another project that is still i 
the planning stage is our CowBelle Doll. 

Though we have kept in mind this | 
past year that our purpose is to pro 
mote the welfare of the livestock indus- 
try, we have not failed to keep up oul | 
philanthropic projects. To mention but 
a few: Several locals have.given schol- 
arships, or sponsored 4-H calves, or fi | 
nanced chaperones for youngster’s 
groups so they could attend state and 
county fairs, or given trophies for the 
4-H and FFA boys. 


various charitable homes and have Com 
tributed to philanthropic funds. 
are working weekly in the Red Cross. 
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HERE AND THERE WITH 
OTHER COWBELLES 


The Colorado CowBelles held their 
annual breakfast at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel on Jan. 20 with 120 CowBelles and 
guests attending. Among the guests in- 
troduced were Mrs. Dan Thornton, Colo- 
rado’s first lady; Mrs. John T. Caine III, 
wife of the manager of the National 
Western Stock Show; Mrs. Leon Cum- 
mings of Kansas City, president of the 
Missouri CowBelles; Mrs. Earl Morrell 
of Dunn Center, president of the North 
Dakota CowBelles; Miss Marguerite 
Klamm, assistant executive secretary of 
the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association; 
Mrs. Ruth Widmer, home editor of 
Western Farm Life, and Mrs. Tee 
Simms, editor of the Ranch Home page 
of the Record Stockman. Mrs. L. D. 
Mash and Mrs. R. A. Knox of the Kan- 
nah Creek CowBelles entertained with 
an original skit, and the Gunnison 
Chorus presented some very beautiful 
vocal numbers. Sue Field closed the pro- 
gram by reciting from memory a very 
impressive poem. Mrs. Pauline Parsons 
of Cotopaxi, Colo., was presented as the 
final winner of the beef advertising slo- 
gan contest with her slogan “Watch 
Your Curves; Eat Beef.” This slogan is 
now seen on the cars of most Colorado 
cattlemen. Mrs. Bob Burghart gave a 
very fine report on the American Na- 
tional convention. Mrs. Clara Anderson 
and Mrs. May Stanek of the state ex- 
tension service informed the group that 
a beef promotion program was being 
started from their department and asked 
the cooperation of the CowBelles.—Mrs. 
Terry Robinson, Secretary, Colorado 
CowBelles. 


The Arizona CowBelles held their an- 
nual convention in Tucson on Jan. 25 
and 26. From a group of 16 Bisbee- 
Douglas ladies to a state organization of 
about 300 active members in a period of 
15 years—that’s the record of the Ari- 
zona ladies. During their two-day ses- 
sion the CowBelles got together for a 
breakfast at the University of Arizona 
Student Union building and for a lunch- 
eon and a Cele Peterson style show at 
the Santa Rita Hotel. Mrs. Johnnie 
Fain, retiring president, reported on 
CowBelle activities in 1953. Mrs. Betty 
Lane, chairman of the decoration com- 
mittee, had made clever use of gold- 
sprayed cactus, greasewood and other 
native plants to carry out the “golden 
anniversary” theme in table decorations, 
corsages, and throughout the convention 
halls. Mrs. Vergil Mercer and Mrs. 
Fathauer, co-chairmen of the women’s 
activities, and Mrs. Charles Pickrell, in 
charge of the entertainment, also did an 
outstanding job of making the meeting 
4 most enjoyable one. 

New officers of the Arizona Cow- 
Belles for 1954 are Mrs. Jesse (Dorothy) 
Stacy of Clifton, president; Mrs. Joe 
Clinton, first vice-president; Mrs. Harry 
Knight, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Leonard Neal, third vice-president, and 
Mrs. Mosley Wilkerson, secretary. 
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Mrs. Tom McElroy, vice-president of 
the Oregon CowBelles, reports that this 
new organization was well represented 
at the National convention in Colorado 
Springs, 15 Oregon ladies being present. 
She hopes for an even better attendance 
in Reno in 1955. 


Mrs. Thelma Trego, Mrs. Ada Mc- 
Ginley and Mrs. Fay Metzger represent- 
ed Nebraska at the officers’ breakfast 
in the Panda Room of the Hotel Antlers, 
Colorado Springs, on Jan. 14. Mrs. 
Trego reports that at the same time 
the group decided to ask each state 
president to submit a slogan in behalf 
of beef production to be printed in fu- 
ture issues of the Chimes. (Come on, 
send them in! ED.) 

Entry blanks are being distributed for 
the “EAT BEEF” poster contest now 
being sponsored by the Nebraska Cow- 
Belles and open to all members and to 
the membership of the Junior stock 
growers. Media for production of the 
art-work may be oils, temperas, water- 
colors, prints or drawings; each person 
may enter only one original poster and 
the closing date is June 9. 


Wyoming CowBelles have taken an 
active part in most parades in their 
state in 1953. In addition to others al- 
ready reported upon, they had very at- 
tractive floats in the Moorcroft Stam- 
pede, the Washakie County Sugar Beet 
Festival, the Upton Rodeo, and the an- 
nual Jubilee in Laramie. A group of 
mounted CowBelles and _ pony-riding 
small-fry “future Cowboys and Cow- 
Belles” attracted favorable interest at 
the Niobrara County Fair in Lusk. 


The Western Colorado CowBelle Coun- 
cil met at Eckert on Feb. 3. Council 
President Mrs. J. T. Wadlow of White- 
water announced the appointment of 
Mrs. Kenneth Matchett and Mrs. Lov 
Young to the executive committee and 
of Mrs. Ed Lamm as chairman of the 
council radio committee. Mrs. Lawrence 
Mash, chairman of the essay contest 
committee, revorted that Mrs. T. W. 
Allen, Earl Bryant and Lyle Mariner 
will serve as judges in the council 
(Slope-wide) division of the contest. 
The council voted to support the Hope- 
Aiken Bill, soon to be presented to Con- 
gress, and to notify their congressional 
delegation of such support. At a panel 
discussion of the bill by Mrs. Kelso 
Musser, Mrs Art Starr and Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis, it was pointed out that while 
this bill does not contain all the clauses 
of former “stockmen’s bills,” it will if 
enacted do much to relieve existing sit- 
uations that stockmen feel are in need 
of correction. 


The Arizona CowBelles are sponsor- 
ing a 12-week promotional project in 
many of the state’s grocery stores, is- 
suing recipe cards to make beef sur- 
pluses attractive to the consumer. Mrs. 
Jesse Stacy of Clifton, the president, 
says the recipes are designed to ac- 
quaint housewives with the varied uses 
of economy beef cuts. The plan was 


instigated by Mrs. Norman Fain of 
Dewey, past president of the CowBelles 
and furthered by Mrs. Ernest Browning 
of Willcox, director of public relations 
for the group. 


COWBELLES, DON’T FORGET YOUR 
DUES FOR 1954 .. -. AND REMEM- 
BER TO SEND INFORMATION ON 
YOUR LOCAL GROUPS TO MRS. JOE 
WATT, MOORCROFT, WYO., SO THAT 
YOU, TOO, WILL BE REPRESENTED 
IN OUR NATIONAL COWBELLES’ 


SCRAPBOOK. 


Casey Tibbs, 
World’s Champion 
Saddle Bronc Rider, 
prefers 


Lee 





Riders 


(Genuine Western Cowboy Pants) 
Sanforized—They stay your size! 


None genuine without this 
hot-iron branded leather label 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 
General Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ten factories coast to coast 
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Mar. 26—Annual Western Bull Sale, Ft. Pierre, S. D. 
May !—BHR Annual Sale, Parker, S. D. 
BONES HEREFORD RANCH 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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75 SERVICEABLE AGE BULLS 


SELL MONDAY, MAR. 29, 12:30 P.M. 
AT LAMONT SALE PAVILION, DENVER 


COLORADO HEREFORD ASSN. 


RT. 1, BOX 140, LITTLETON, COLO. 







For catalog write 











BREEDERS: USE THIS SPACE 


To give essential facts about your next sale. I+ will bring 
you the buyers. The cost is small. 





SOUTHWESTERN INTO HISTORY 

In the Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show at Fort Worth, the 
champion Hereford bull was shown by 
Doug Davis of Loveland, Colo.; the 
grand champion Shorthorn bull by W. C. 
Anderson and Son, West Liberty, Ia., 
and the grand-champion steer over all 
breeds was an Angus shown by the Cren- 
shaws of Black Post Ranch, Olathe, Kan. 
The price paid for this 1,000-pound ani- 
mal was $6,000. 

Top honor in the event went to a 1,065- 
pound Hereford shown by 14-year-old 
Loren McDowell, Jr., of Howard County, 
Tex. The reserve animal was an 813- 
pound Hereford exhibited by James Allen 
of Mason, Tex. 

A trio of Oklahoma A&M College stu- 


dents, one of 10 teams, took top honors 
in the intercollegiate meat judging con- 
test, with a total of 2,707 points out of a 
possible 3,120. The Wisconsin team was 
runner-up. 

Hereford producers from 12 states in- 
vested $80,080 in 90 head of Herefords 
at the auction; 58 bulls averaged $1,023; 
32 females returned a total of $20,190. 
Top selling bull was from Turner Ranch, 
Sulphur, Okla., and brought $7,000. Top 
female brought $1,700. 


CHICAGO CHANGES STEER RULE 

The management board of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at Chi- 
cago has announced new regulations to 
apply to future fat cattle shows, starting 





Part of a crowd of 880 horseback riders is shown at Hempstead, Tex., last month 
on the annual Salt Grass Trail, a pilgrimage along a historic cattle trail 70 miles 
long from Brenham to Houston. About 1,000 were expected to join the ride into 
Houston to help open the annual Houston Fat Stock Show; this is believed to be the 


largest horseback maneuver of its kind in the world. 
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(World Wide Photo.) 











both the adult exhibited open classes anq ; 
in the junior livestock feeding contest, J 


in which 4-H and FFA boys and girls 


exhibit, all steers will be shown in three f 
classes instead of four. The youngest [ 


aged class—junior calves born after Jan, 
1 of the year of the show—will be elim. 
inated. Age and weight limits, with 
thorough checks on the animals, will be 
invoked; 
punched to prevent its being re-showy 
the following year. 


BRAHMAN OFFICERS RENAMED 

The full slate of incumbent officers of 
the American Brahman Breeders Asggo- 
ciation was re-elected at the 30th anni- 
versary meeting of the organization in 
Houston last month. President is Edgar 
H. Hudgins of Hungerford, Tex. Other 
officers include: Cecil K. Boyt, Devers, 
Tex., first vice-president; S. Paul Cor. 
nelius, Coleville, Calif., second vice-pres- 
ident; Houghton Brownlee, Sr., Burnet, 
Tex., treasurer; Harry P. Gayden, 
Houston, executive secretary. 

Following the meeting, it was an- 
nounced that the ABBA has commis- 
sioned Dr. G. L. Artecona, veterinarian 
and animal breeding specialist, to tour 
major cattle raising regions of Latin 
America for five months in an endeavor 
to acquaint his group more thoroughly 
with needs of Latin American cattle pro- 
ducers. Dr. Artecona will also collect 
material for a book he is preparing on 
the breed. 


ANGUS JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 
SHOWS 21 PER CENT RISE 

The American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers Association reports that in the first 
quarter of the 1954 fiscal year 21 per 
cent more junior breeders joined the 
association than in the same period last 
year. Junior memberships are granted 
to youngsters owning one or more pure- 
bred Angus, and are convertible to life- 
time memberships at the age of 21. The 
Angus association announces also that 
327 new lifetime members were added to 
the roster during December, 1953—the 
largest number of new members to join 
in a single month since March, 1952. 
Membership has been tripled during the 
past ten years. 


YOUNGSTER WINS AT HOUSTON 


At the Houston Fat Stock Show and 
Livestock Exposition early in February, 
a 960-pound Hereford steer took the 
grand championship for Dayton Cren- 
welge of Fredericksburg, Tex., who then 
received $12,500 for the animal in the 
auction ring. The animal was the best 
of a record 905 steers entered in the 
event. 


‘LONE STAR SPECIAL’ WINS 

The grand champion of the 1954 San 
Antonio Livestock Exposition in mid- 
February was shown by 17-year-old Ann 
White of Big Spring, Tex. The success- 
ful young exhibitor is the daughter of 
the Floyd Whites, who operate a tenant 
farm of 840 acres which has _ been 
drouthed out the past four years. 
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RE! BLUFF SALE FIGURES 

Accor’ ng to the sale manager of the 
Red Blu’* Bull Sale in Red Bluff, Calif., 
“In each of the four breeds sold, those 
grading !:'ghest brought by far the high- 
est aver“ ze prices.” For the 282 animals 
sold in this 13th annual sale, those grad- 
ing one minus, the top grade, went for 
50 per cent more money than the average 
of bulls i: the next lowest grade, or two 


plus. Bulis grading less than two minus 
were sifted from the sale. 

The top four Herefords averaged $1,- 
800; the top six Angus $537.50; the top 
five Shorthorns $901, and the top single 
Polled Hereford animal, $1,075. The top 
10 animals of the sale averaged $1,278. 


GRAND NATIONAL JUNIOR SHOW 
COMING UP IN APRIL 

One thousand FFA and 4-H boys and 
girls in the Far West are busily prepar- 
ing some 3,000 head of livestock for the 
1954 Grand National Junior Livestock 
Exposition and Arena Show, to be held 
in San Francisco Apr. 10-15. Cash pre- 
miums amounting to $24,000 will be 
available for competition among the 
youthful exhibitors in the livestock ex- 
position. 


CHAROLLAISE MEETING HELD 

In the annual membership meeting of 
the International Charollaise Cattle Rais- 
ers Association at Houston last month, 
C. N. Frost of Houston was re-elected 
president; W. D. Parker remained as 
vice-president and Clayton Smith as 
treasurer. Also renamed were Mrs. Betty 
Lunsford, Houston, executive secretary- 
treasurer, and Miss Billie Yates, Vine- 
yard, Tex., secretary. Eight states and 
Mexico were represented at the meeting. 


SANTA GERTRUDIS NEWS 


In a contest for fat steers held at Ha- 
vana, Cuba, last month, Santa Gertrudis 
cattle dressed out at 65.26 percentage 
(not weight). The top group of the 
breed yielded 66.20, and the Santa Ger- 
trudis exhibited were judged choice. Out 
of 14 lots shown, four were of that breed. 

aK * * 

King Ranch of Texas announces it will 
shortly begin cattle operations in its 
third foreign country at a ranch to be 
known as King Ranch do Brazil; 259 
purebred Santa Gertrudis animals have 
been shipped to the new location. 


SHORTHORN PUBLICIST LEAVES 
Rex Thomas, for two and a half years 
promotion director for the American 
Shorthorn Breeders Association, has left 
that position to join a private advertis- 
Ing concern in Chicago. Prior to his asso- 
ciation with the breed organization, Mr. 
Thomas was director of publicity for the 
International Livestock Exposition. 


NEW HEREFORD STAFFMAN 

Lyle Roberts has been appointed to 
the field staff of the American Here- 
ford Association. For the past six years 
he served as a field representative for 
the Hereford Journal in the Southeast 
and East. He is a native of Nebraska. 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


We have a carload of serviceable aged bulls and 200 females, some 
to calve soon, for sale at current prices. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 
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POLLED OR HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 


Our bulls have sired top selling feeder cattle 
for many commercial cattlemen 


RUGGED BULLS REASONABLE PRICES 
A. B. Hardin Phone 022F23 Gillette, Wyo. 


Purebred and 
Commercial 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
N BAR RANCH 


GRASS RANGE MONTANA 





“~ 





Spectators on the fence are J. M. Cartwright of Phoenix, former president of the 
Arizona Cattle Growers, at left, and Lyle Young, livestock man for the First National 
Bank, Phoenix, and son of a pioneer cattle family. Object of their attention was this 
five-year-old 2,000-pound steer raised by Mr. Cartwright on his Cave Creek ranch. 
The CC brand is one of the oldest in the state; the steer shown here dressed out 64 
per cent choice; its owner says he raised it to see if he could “raise one like we used 
to sell.” Mr. Cartwright is a 50-year charter member, as well as past president, of 
the state association. (Richard Schaus photo.) 
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NATIONAL ALL-FEMALE 
MILKING SHORTHORN CONGRESS 


SALE AND MEETING CVQUISET 
YOU ARE INVITED to Springfield, Mo. 
attend the year’s biggest . 
Milking Shorthorn Sale. gi re 
Your chance to select the 

best in Milking Short- 

horns — picked from the 

nation’s choice herds. For 

particulars and catalog write 

THE AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-AC5 GLENSTONE AVE. SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Foret REALLY 
__ LOW-COST 
Aigh Pressure 
SPRAYER 


Sells for half the price of any other pow- 
er sprayer. Plenty of pressure and vol- 






ume for spraying livestock, buildings, 

VOL UME orchards, etc. Equipped with NYRO 

2 GALS “Nylon Roller” Pump. Powered by 
s 


direct drive from 2.6 H.P. gas engine. 
Write for Illustrated Literature and 
“30-Day Trial Plan’’. 


Farnam Co., Dept. 


Per Minute! 


$S-3 Omaha, Nebr. 


Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 


Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 
Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 


Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 

. . provide more milk for their calves. 
Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 


THE FINEST CATTLE 
SQUEEZE EVER BUILT 
—BAR NONE 


Does ALL the work of a Squeeze, Calf 
Table and Stock. The greatest time and 
labor saver you ve ever seen. 


‘ 












Sag 





Front, Open View of the 
LaRue "Long Bar" Squeeze 


Write 


LaHub Mfg. Co. 


Parks, Arizona 


For Price and Literature 





TEXAS HAS ANGUS ELECTION 


Around 250 persons attended the early- 
February meeting of the Texas Aber- 
deen-Angus Association at Fort Worth, 
where Henry Moore of Eldorado was 
elected president; C. W. Chandler of 
Nocona and Jack S. Mann of Marshall, 
respectively first and second vice-pres- 
idents. 


RICE NAMED TO JUDGE 
SHOW IN AUSTRALIA 
John E. Rice, senior partner in opera- 
tions of the John E. Rice & Sons Polled 
Hereford herd near Sheridan, Wyo., has 
been invited to judge Australia’s 1954 
Royal Easter Polled Hereford Show this 
spring. He leaves Mar. 9 for his assign- 
ment as the second U. S. breeder to be 
so honored (the first: Walter M. Lewis 
of Larned, Kan.). 


OREGON SALE FIGURES $478 


Northwestern cattlemen paid $477.95 
on the average for 83 head of purebred 
range bulls at the Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Association sale in Ontario, Feb. 13. The 
top bull sold at $1,650; the reserve cham- 
pion bull brought $810. In the Short- 
horn division, the top price was $875 for 
a herd sire prospect. Average price on 
72 Herefords was $483.82; for 11 Short- 
horns it was $439.54. 


ARIZ. ANGUS OFFICERS NAMED 


At a meeting Feb. 9 in Phoenix, the 
Arizona Aberdeen-Angus Breeders Asso- 
ciation named John H. Evans of Phoenix 
president and James H. Lewis of Mesa 
secretary-treasurer. 

The Arizona Angus Women’s Auxil- 
iary also held an election, naming Mrs. 
Tom Greenfield of Marana to the pres- 
idency and Mrs. Volney M. Douglas, of 
Phoenix, secretary-treasurer. Mrs. La- 
mar Kempton of Safford is vice-pres- 
ident. 


S. D. ANGUS TOTAL $21,100 

The sale held by the South Dakota 
Angus Breeders Association last month 
totaled $21,100 on 58 lots for a $364 
average, with 33 bulls figuring $401 and 
25 females $317. The top bull brought 
$1,035; the top female $510. 


The administration’s grazing bill, 
though not affecting all members of the 
American National, nevertheless con- 
tains fundamental principles of primary 
interest to all, Sam Hyatt, immediate 
past president of the American National, 
said in testifying before a House com- 
mittee. 

He listed these principles: 

1. Good landlord - tenant relationship 
is of major interest to all citizens. “We 
think, if a program of conservation and 
wise utilization of soil and water is to 
be the objective—and since most of the 
lands involved are used on a tenancy 
basis—the measure is a step in the 
right direction.” 

2. A top objective of the bill, he said, 
is to encourage improvement in the land, 





NATIONAL WESTERN POLLED 
HEREFORD PRESIDENT NAMED | 
Walter M. Lewis, a partner in the fir | 
of John M. Lewis & Sons’ Alfalfa Law) | 
Farms, Larned, Kan., has been elected 
the 1954 president of the National West. 
ern Polled Hereford Association. He gue. 
ceeds William Spidel of Roundup, Mont, § 


CIRCLE M POLLED HEREFORDS 
TOTAL $231,950 ON 51 HEAD 

At Senatobia, Miss., the Circle y 
Ranch sale has brought in a total of 
$231,950 on 51 Polled Herefords to aver. 
age $4,548 per head. A year ago, M, P. 
Moore, owner of the ranch, sold 50 Polled f 
Herefords for an average of $7,230 af 
head on a gross of $361,425—an all-time 
record for either horned or Polled Here. 
fords at public auction. In the sale last 
month, 20 bulls totaled $136,950 for ap 
average of $6,848, with the top-selling 
animal going for $25,000 and the seconé- 
high bull (a half-brother to the sale top. 
per) bringing $20,400. In the females, 3} 
heifers sold for $95,000, averaging $3, 
065; the highest selling female went for 
$8,000 and the next-high sold at $5,850, 


NAT’L POLLED HEREFORD SALE | 
GOES TO OHIO IN 1954} 
The 1954 National Polled Hereford 
Show and Sale has been set for Nov. 1.3 | 
at Columbus, O., with animals of the| 
breed from all sections of the country | 
expected to compete for $7,500 in pre- 
mium money to be given by the Buckeye 
Polled Hereford Association. This will | 
be the first Polled Hereford National 
scheduled in the state of Ohio; previous: | 
ly, the event: has been held in virtually | 
every other section of the nation. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS AVERAGE | 
$570 AT NATIONAL CONGRESS | 
The National Polled Shorthorn Con- | 
gress show and sale at Ocala, Fla., some } 
weeks ago showed a top bull price, for | 
the champion animal, of $1,500, with 
the reserve champion bull selling for $1; 
550, the champion female bringing $1,850 | 
and the reserve female $850. Top price | 
for a female was $1,500. Seventy-eight | 
lots in the sale chalked up a total figure 
of $44,460 for a $570 average, 43 bulls | 
figuring $608 and 35 females $523. 











Past President Hyatt Testifies on Grazing Bill | 


and whether that land is wheatland 
rented from individuals in Kansas of/ 
grasslands rented from the government, 
it is essential that the lessee have assur 


ance he will have some benefits from it. | 


He did not foresee that appeals pro 
cedure set forth in the bill would bur 
den the Forest Service with undue le 
gal matters. “Any citizen,” he said, 
“should have the right of access t0 
courts when his rights have been dealt | 
with contrary to law.” 


He said the stockmen to not “claim 


or desire exclusive rights to the national 
forests. The bill would protect all ir 


terests involved and encourage develop F 


ment of the resources to the benefit of 
all and should remove some of the ul 
certainties that the tenants now feel.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE 
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producers Like many others, I object 
to direct subsidies and compulsion. I 
have a suggestion: Farsighted producers 
always cull their herds, but often these 
culls are bought for further breeding. 
If they were spayed, this could not hap- 
pen. To encourage use of she-stuff for 
beef, I suggest when a producer sells 


G. R. “Jack” Milburn of Grassrange, 
Mont., president of the Montana Stock- 
growers Association, is an articulate 
spokesman for his group and for the 
ideas he holds about operating a cattle 
ranch. His home is one of Montana’s 

, oldest ranches— 
the old N Bar, 
which was or- 
ganized in the 
foothills of the 
Snowy Moun- 
tains in the cen- 
tral part of the 
state about 1885 
by an early-day 
mining man from 

i Helena. It is, in 

| = the words of Mr. 
Jack Milburn Milburn, “a very 
practical site.” 

Jack Milburn has lived on the N Bar 
for 23 years, and his partners in the 
business are three other Montanans: 
Norman Holter of Helena, his brother, 
Gene Milburn, who now lives part of 
the time in Montana and part in Den- 
ver, and Reno Sales of Butte. 

As for the ranch itself: “We run both 
commercial and purebred Angus cattle. 
We started the herd with 20 commer- 
cial cows in 1930; by trading hay and 
pasture for wintering of a prominent 
Angus herd, we obtained old cows and 
established our original herd from 
practically 100 head of that herd. We 
have built up now to a considerable 
size, running both commercial and 
purebred animals.” Mr. Milburn dis- 
claims “anything unusual” in the N 
Bar’s method of cattle operation, and 
it is here that he gives notice to some 
of his thoughts on the “natural” ways 
of running a cattle business. Says he: 
“We try to stay with the old ideas of 
operating cattle—plenty of feed in the 
winter, good rustling, good water, 
shade and grass in the summer. We 
use as few mechanical gadgets as pos- 
sible. We believe in the old branding 
methods. 

Mr. Milburn has been president of 
the state stockmen’s organization for 
more than a year, and he was vice- 
president before that. “The market 
situation is our biggest concern,” he 
Says. “We feel that if we can operate 
economically and on well balanced 
ranches we can get along. We are not 
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The State Presidents 


heifer calves or spayed she-stuff up to 
six years old, proceeds be exempt from 
income tax, the exemption to be removed 
when numbers were again in line with 
consumption.— Homer Arnn, Mohave 
County, Ariz. 


RECOVERING—Am still house-bound 
but gaining each day, slowly. ... Did 
miss the convention. It is still spring- 
time, and has been for two months. F. E. 
Messersmith, Box Butte County, Nebr. 


















at all in favor of supports from the 
government. All we ask,” he stresses, 
“is that the American people eat Amer- 
ican beef.” 

Jack Milburn and his family live on 
the ranch. He feels that “That’s the 
only way to operate a ranch—live 
there.” Mrs. Milburn’s contribution 
over the years, in the care of the fam- 
ily and some of the operations of the 
ranch receives full credit from her 
husband. The family includes a son 
who is married and himself the father 
of two children, and a daughter who 
is a junior at Montana State College. 
The son, now with the air force in 
Korea, is also a graduate of Montana 
State and his father hopes that the boy, 
when he is through with his service 
with Uncle Sam, can return to the 
ranch, 

Jack Milburn has “tried to contri- 
bute in the community wherever need- 
ed, on local board, school boards—any- 
thing of public service in my imme- 
diate community.” He served 20 years 
on the Fergus County high school board 
in Lewistown; has been a director on 
the Chamber of Commerce; helped 
write the present grass conservation 
act in Montana; served as a member 
of the Grass Conservation Commission 
for 11 years. He is a member of the 
Helena branch of the Federal Reserve 
Board and a director of the Montana 
Power Company. 

He attended schools in Montana—in 
Helena, Butte and at the state college 
in Bozeman, receiving a degree there 
before the first World War, in civil 
engineering. After serving in the war, 
he returned to ranching. 

His selection as Stockman of the 
Year in 1953 by the Record Stockman 
of Denver is recalled proudly by Mr. 
Milburn, who feels such recognition 
was a great honor “because of the cal- 
iber of the people who have been se- 
lected in the past from so many parts 
of the west.” He looks upon it as a 
special honor to his state, as well as 
a personal one. 

Pride in the stockgrowers’ associa- 
ation he heads comes close with Mr. 
Milburn because of the size and im- 
portance of the association, with nearly 
5,000 members and a very active group 
which has had “some very wonderful 
people connected with it.” 












New. Low Priced 
All-Purpose 
\_ Boot_-- 


This is the first time Hyer 
has been able to offer a boot 
with all the fine, top quality 
Hyer features at such an amaz- 
ing low price! 

The Hyer Model‘ 2723 is dressy 
but durable...the right com- 
bination of style and service... 
in short, a perfect all-purpose 
boot. Top quality features include 
the best analyne-dyed leather, top 
quality workmanship, and special 
Hyer lasts for perfect fit and com- 
fort. Absolutely no sacrifice of qual- 
ity. Seventy-nine years of know-how 
make possible this sensational new 
boot . . . the Hyer Model 2723... at 
such an outstanding low price. You 
won’t believe it til you see it. At your 
dealer’s, or write to: 


ee 


Dept. AC-3 Olathe, Kansas 
Makers of Fine Boots Since 1875 
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WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 








Are You Keeping Up wisn tne iatest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 
magazines that specialize in a particular subject: 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $2; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1.50; Southern Livestock Journal, $2; 
The Sheepman, $2; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep 
Breeder, $2; Gulf Coast Cattleman, $2; Mis- 
oa Stockman Farmer, M., $1 


rses 
Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), $5; 


Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman (Quarter- 
Horse), $2. 
Pigeons 


American Pigeon Journal (Squab fancy), $2. 


Poultry 

Crackle & Crow, $1; Florida Poultry & Farm 
Journal, M., $1. 

Rabbits ; 
American Rabbit Journal, $1; California Rabbit 
News, M., $1; California Rabbit Magazine, M., 
$1; Rabbit Raiser, m, $1; Angora Rabbit 
Magazine, M., $1 

Rush your subscription aoiee. Remit. in any 

manner convenient you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Dept. AC Plant City, Fla. 
Sample copies at single copy prices 
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SMUGGLER PLEADS GUILTY 

Alphe A. Broussard, Lafayette, La., 
pleaded guilty to charges of smuggling 
69 head of Charollaise cattle from Mex- 
ico to Louisiana. William Babb, El Paso, 
also indicted in the case, pleaded not 
guilty. Antonio Enrique Gilly, Mexico, 
also charged as seller, was reported to 
be in France. 


U.K. MEAT CONTROL TO END 

The United Kingdom is thinking of 
ending rationing, allocations and price 
controls on meat this summer. Control 
of the industry has existed since 1939. 








hades Branding Irons 
Constantly at Proper Heat! 


Enables you to brand faster, fq 
and better, with less help! 
Soft flame envelops entire 
furnace. Heat retained by as- 
bestos firewall. Irons heated 








Super 
Efficient 





uniformly anywhere in fur- 
nace. Don't burn up! Unit BOTTLE 
is portable. Legs pull off for GAS 


easy carrying. Wind-proof! Burner 


Weather-proof! Economical 


to operate. 
Accept This “FREE TRIAL” Offer 


We invite you to try the A-1 Heater at our risk! Write 
for Illustrated Literature and our “30-Day Trial Plan” 


Farnam Co., Dept. BH-3 Omaha, Nebr. 


SMOKED WHITEFISH 


(CANADIAN) 
10-Ib. carton, 


postpaid icuaieia bis actress iecesceanesaisee $6.00 
FRADET 


West Fargo, N. D. 





WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 
SS For Men, Women and Children 





Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 


CATTLE 


FEEDING 
ala 


JoHN W. WILLIAMSON « sons, inc. 


1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVENUE 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. PHONE UNION 8-2121 











JUNIOR REVIEW 


In the eighth annual convention of 
the Junior American National Cattle- 
men’s Association, Nathan Ellison pre- 
sided in the absence of Jim Cowan. A 
report by the treasury revealed a total 
of $335.96 on hand. Committee ap- 
pointments included the following: 

Public lands, Leonard Austin and 
Ross Ham; Forest, Billie Hunsaker and 

W. Cox; Brand and theft, Fay 
Holmes, Bob Cowan and Mary Ellen 
Cowan; Sanitary regulations, Don Ham 
and Dave Younkin; Livestock market- 
ing, Bernice Martmus and Paul Painter; 
Public relations, Alta Wadlow and Pat 
Olea; Resolutions, Ann Harris and 
Karen Reynolds; Transportation, Leon 
Hinkson and Nathan Ellison; Finance, 
Jerry Houck and Tom Jones. 

The program at the second session 
of the young people’s organization fea- 
tured a talk by Tom Glaze of Swift & 
Company. Following that, a series of 
resolutions was adopted. These included: 
An expression of thanks to the senior 
association and to Assistant Executive 
Secretary Radford Hall for assistance 
given. The PropuUcER will continue to 
serve as the publication for Junior As- 
sociation news, with an officer in each 
state to be responsible for reports on 
his respective state conventions and 
other events of interest. These were 
listed at the meeting thus: January— 
None; February—Secretary, Junior Na- 
tional (Carol Witwer, Greeley, Colo.); 
March—Arizona; April—Kansas: May 
—New Mexico; June—Colorado; July— 
Nebraska; August—South Dakota; Sep- 
tember—Contributions from the states; 
October — College attendance; Novem- 
ber—Junior American National plans. 


Other resolutions called for the Jun- 
iors to contribute to the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association building 
funds, the amount to come from the 
state groups. It was voted that a let- 
ter of thanks be sent to Swift & Com- 
pany for extending an invitation to the 
Junior president to the Swift Tour. 
Later, Nathan Ellison read an account 
from President Jim Cowan on this tour, 
which he had attended. 

An informative round-table discus- 
sion was presented by the South Da- 
kota delegates, with Don Ham acting 
as chairman. 

Reports from state delegations in- 
clude: South Dakota, where there is a 
$600 balance in the treasury; Arizona, 
with $900 on hand; Colorado, with more 
than 120 members, who will meet in 
Pueblo in May; Nebraska, with $500 in 
the treasury and $78 donated to the 
National building fund. 

Officers elected are: Jerry 
South Dakota, president; Don Ham, 
South Dakota, first vice-president; 
Dave Younkin, Nebraska, and Nathan 
Ellison, Arizona, second vice-presidents; 
Carol Witwer, Colorado, secretary; Leon- 
ard Austin, Colorado, treasurer. In- 
coming President Houck appointed Fay 
Holmes to be the historian. — CAROL 
WITWER. 


Houck, 
























































P sriiconiill Ment: on 


Charles A. Joy, assistant chief of th : 
division of range management, Forest 8 


THE! 
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Service, since 1952, has been namej 
chief; he succeeds Walt Dutton, retiy. Associa 
ing after 40 years of service. Mr. Dut. thanks 
ton is accepting an 18-month assign. for erec 
ment under contract from the Britis) ver. Ent 
government as range consultant for the ran hig! 
British colonies in Africa. Mr. Joy, the Colorado 
new chief, is a graduate of the Univer. drawing 
sity of Montana, in which state he wa} a gratif; 
first employed by the Forest Service jy PRODUCE! 
1922. He is a native of Indiana and , many of 
World War I veteran. as spact 
At left is Bob jg eed 
Cox of Globe, © Bar T Ba 
newly elected E. W. 
president of the | lock Ca 
Arizona Junior Fred J 
Cattle Growers, Earl E 
an of Tomb- &: One VR 
stone, retiring cessor: 
president, hold- een 
ing a new hat is CALI 
given as a gift. Avenales 
Mrs. Myrtle A. Black, American ‘| Edna M. 
tional office manager, is mourning the Leroy W 
loss of a brother, Jesse Alden, for whom!  Elizabet! 
services with military honors were held Cumm 
at Denver last month. Mr. Alden, a and M 
veteran of World War II, had been ill | Cumm 
for some time. ' F COL 
rank F 
D aa ° aoe pel Geo. E. 
on Hanna: This well known retired hatter | 
rancher of Cherry County, Nebr., passed Prancis 
away last month at age 67 after a brief) Security 


illness from which he was thought to be iD 
recovering satisfactorily. 


James A. McConnell of Ithaca, N. Y,, 
has been named administrator of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service, suc- 
ceeding Howard H. Gordon, who will § 
continue as a consultant. 


RR TRENT ROR A 
S 
& 
— 
@ 
le) 


Howard J. Doggett of Montana has 
been appointed a director of the north- 


west area, Commodity Stabilization 2 
Service. He will be responsible for the f 0 
administration of production adjustment ( 
and price support programs through § to only 
the farmer committee system in nine breeding 
northwestern states. | This pe 
cocarentegeenntone 1945. A 
Under Secretary True D. Morse has the rels 
been appointed by Agriculture Secretary — yen {¢) 
Benson to be president of the Com- sheep ar 
modity Credit Corporation in additim } 144 per 
to his other duties. He replaces Howard § proporti 
H. Gordon in the CCC post. » the lowe 
—_—- In the 
George W. Montgemery of Bakers-— numbers 
field, Calif., has been elected a director est of t 
of the Kern County Land Company, ©f erate d 
succeed Carl A. Melcher who recently tered no 
passed away. showed 
Sam C. Hyatt, recent past president Hogs 
of the American National, was a We BH jeaq 4} 
come visitor in the Denver offices last This ye 
month on his way home from Washing: or 6,115 
ton meetings. head or 
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THEY AID NATIONAL 
BULL DING FUND 


merican National Cattlemen’s 
Pred aion has acknowledged with 
thanks ‘ent contributions to the fund 
for erec)..g its new office home at Den- 


ver. Enthusiasm for the projected plan 
ran high at the National convention in 
Colorado Springs where §architect’s 
drawings were on display—resulting in 
a gratifying boost in donations. The 
Propucer is printing each month as 
many of the names of these contributors 
as space will allow: 
ARIZONA NEW MEXICO 


Bar Boot Cattle Co. Geo. A. Godfrey 
Bar T Bar Ranch, Ed Heringa 

E. W. Chilson Linda M. Lambert 
Jack Cartwright Albert K. Mitchell 
Fred J. Fritz NORTH DAKOTA 
Earl E. Horrell John H. Hanson 
0. K. Ranch Andrew Johnston 
One V Ranch (Suc- Thore Naaden 


cessors to Hunt OKLAHOMA 
Bros. C. V. Penner 
CALIFORNIA OREGON 


Hotchkiss Co., 
O. D. Hotchkiss 
Anna Oliver 


Avenales Cattle Co. 
S. D. Sinton 
Edna M. Smith 
Leroy W. Triplett Keerins 
Elizabeth Anne Robert Lister 
Cumming Tulloch Morrow Bros. 
and Mary Lou Herman Oliver 
Cumming Otley Brothers 
COLORADO SOUTH DAKOTA 
Frank Fehling Peter Clausen 
Geo. E. Hardesty Angus Kennedy, Jr. 
Arthur Lewis TEXAS 
Francis P. Murphy Fred A. Hobart 
Security State Bk. J. A. Mathews 


IDAHO Ranch Co. 
Roland J. Hawes Matthews & 
MONTANA Brittingham 
E. A. Boam J. M. Reynolds 


Ray W. Willoughby 
WYOMING 


Alex Christie 
Dale E. Metlen 


NEBRASKA Howard Flitner 
Monahan Cattle Co. Hyatt Brothers 
NEVADA Donald Steiger 


Oren F. Boies 
Geo. W. Smith 


2 
Population Count 
(Continued from Page 9) 

to only 17 per cent of the number of 
breeding ewes one year old and over. 
This percentage is the lowest since 
1945. A significant factor in 1953 was 
the relatively low slaughter of ewes. 
Even though the total slaughter of 
sheep and lambs during 1953 was about 
14 per cent larger than in 1952, the 
proportion of sheep, mostly ewes, was 
the lowest since 1941. 

In the 13 western states, stock sheep 
numbers declined 4 per cent, four larg- 
est of the native states showing mod- 
erate declines while 14 states regis- 
tered no change. All other native states 
showed slight decreases. 

HOGS 

Hogs were estimated at 48,179,000 
head, the smallest number since 1938. 
This year’s inventory was 11 per cent 
or 6,115,000 head below the 54,294,000 
head on farms a year earlier ‘and 24 
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per cent smaller than the 1943-52 aver- 
age. Hog numbers were lower in all 
regions of the country with the north 
Atlantic, south central and western 
states recording the greatest decline. 
In the Corn Belt (12 north central 
states), which now has 75 per cent of 
the total hogs, numbers were down 9 
per cent from a year earlier. 

Hogs under 6 months of age showed 
a reduction of 8 per cent from a year 
earlier, and the lowest for this class 
since 1948. These hogs were largely 
from the 1953 fall pig crop, which was 
9 per cent smaller than in the fall of 
1952. Sows and gilts are estimated at 
8,731,000 head—an increase of 6 per 
cent over Jan. 1, 19538. Other hogs 
over 6 months of age on:Jan. 1, 1954, 
were 26 per cent below a year earlier 
and the smallest since records were 
started in 1920. 

Chickens (excluding commercial broil- 
ers) totaled 439,721,000—2 per cent 
more than a year ago, but 10 per cent 
less than the 1948-52 average. Farm 
holdings of turkeys (excluding turkey 
fryers) numbered 5,323,000, about the 
same as a year ago, but 10 per cent 
below the average. 


HORSES 

The horse, man’s faithful servant since 
prehistoric times, is registered in the 
current government livestock count as 
numbering less than 3% million head on 
farms and ranches. Thirty-five years 
ago the count was 21 million. Value per 
horse has gone down from $61.07 in 1920 
to $48.80 today. 


Randall Report 


(Continued from Page 7) 

It would give the President authority 
in various ways further materially to 
reduce the tariff rates. 

It would extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Act three years and after that extend it 
a much longer period. 

It would modify as much as possible 
the “peril point” and “escape” clauses 
which are designed to protect domestic 
industries. 

In effect it advocates the repeal of 
the “buy American” laws which, while 
providing ample protection for emer- 
gency purchases by the armed forces, 
have increased army buying of domestic 
beef. 

It suggests subsidizing and retrain- 
ing of workers if low tariffs should put 
them out of work—a highly question- 
able proposal. 

Conspicuously absent from the re- 
port is any reference to the present 
status of our tariff rates which average 
only 5.1 per cent—and only seven of the 
major countries have rates lower than 
ours. 

The recommendation of the Randall 
commission stands as a danger to the 
cattle interest in tariffs on cattle, 
dressed beef, pickled beef, canned beef, 
tallow and hides. But it is an even 
greater threat to the cattleman when 
it affects the industrial worker, who is 
a heavy user of beef. 


or five days. 
school of vterinary medicine, University 
of California. 


Cure Found For Calves 
With Lead Poisoning 

The Journal of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association reports a new 
treatment for saving calves that lick 
paint and thus contract lead poisoning. 
The chemical used is known commer- 
cially as calcium versenate. More than 
half of the calves treated in a test group 
recovered; some of them, already blind, 
began to recover their vision within four 
The studies were at the 










EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 25¢ EA, 


Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions, all for $525, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service: 
Write for circular and 


prices. 
NECK CHAINS 
1.Bright silvery 
finish chain. d 
2.Solid brass num-% 






ST 123: 
EAR TAGS 


Several kinds to b 1 
select from, Write er plates. 
for prices. 3. Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 
Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hune 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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GRASS SEED 


Heavy Yield and Hardy Stand 


This new exclusive formulae is a scientific com- 
bination of disinfectant, fungicide and plant 
stimulant that controls damping off and seed 
| rotting while hastening germination. 
It protects from soil diseases that are so often 
destructive to untreated seeds. It aids seed 
vitality, promoting vigorous growth even under 
| adverse conditions. 


free catalog and price list. 


Weslern Seed EF 
1425 15th 8t., Denver 2, Colorado 
| WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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“WHERE TO BUY” CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 90 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 


RANCHES, FARMS 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
or diversified farms write for listings to 


H. H. SCHMITT CO. 


PRINEVILLE, OREGON 


WANTED! 


LARGE CATTLE RANCHES TO 
EXCHANGE FOR ARIZONA AND 
CALIFORNIA PROPERTIES 


LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 
630 Title & Trust Bidg., Phoenix, Arizona 


FOR SALE 

NEVADA RANCH 
Situated in beautiful Carson Valley. 2,400 acres. 
Modern 10-room home, 2 tenant houses, 37 
horsepower hydro-electric plant, excellent water 
rights, 400 irrigated acres, more can be de- 
veloped. Modern grade A dairy barn, accom- 
modate 50 cows. 150 beef breeding cows. Fully 
equipped for present operations. 

James Canyon Ranch, Genoa, Nev. 
Phone, Gardnerville 4576 


COLORADO AND WYOMING 
RANCHES 


are selling for less money. We have a 
number of ranches on our listi (big, 
medium or small ones) priced to sell. Con- 
tact 


H. W. King, Ranch Broker 


P. O. Box 2103, Denver, Colo. 
Phone AComa 2997 


FOR RANCHES, GROVES OR HOMES contact J. H. 
Holben, Realtor, Lake Wales, Florida. 


Cattle, sheep ranches, wheat farms in Eastern 
— E. L. (Roy) Alexander, Jordan. Mon- 
ana. 


For Rent—Small well improved Nebr. Sandhills 
ranch. Excellent pastures. Wet hay meadow. 
— S. Highways. Julia Braddock, Bassett, 
ebr. 


CALIFORNIA > 
CATTLE RANCH 


In famed Santa Ynez Valley, 40 miles from 
Santa Barbara, 1200 acres. Magnificent ranch 
house designed by Plunkett, 10-car garage, 
swimming pool, spacious foreman’s cottage, 
ample barns and sheds, plenty of water. Also 
ranch of 110 acres available for $500 an acre. 
WALLACE HEBBERD 
Santa Barbara, California 


CATTLE PARITY PRICES 

Parity on cattle on Feb. 15 was 76 
per cent and average price $16.20. 
Slaughter steers at Chicago averaged: 
Prime $27.74 (92.1 per cent of parity); 
choice $23.86 (84.6 per cent); utility 
$15.54 (75.6 per cent); utility cows 
$11.72 (67.4 per cent); feeder steers (at 
Kansas City) $20.03 (89.1 per cent of 
parity). 


COW AND HEIFER SLAUGHTER 


Cow and heifer slaughter under fed- 
eral inspection in January 1954 was 47.8 
per cent of all federal cattle slaughter 
compared with 43.3 per cent in January 
1953. For the year 1953 it was 43.3 per 
cent. 
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AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. 
Auction School. 


Free catalog. Reiscb 


Mason City, lowa. 


INDIAN RELICS 


6 PERFECT ancient Indian arrowheads, $2.00; 
Grooved stone War Club, $2.00, $3.00; Grooved 
tomahawk, $3.00, $4.00; Fine peace pipe, $5.00. 
List free. Lear’s, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


IODINE FOR CATTLE 


Especially effective in preventing 
slow breeding in cows and weak or stillborn 
calf losses often mistaken for abortion trou- 

Widely used since 1936. Most successful 
saving calves. Market prices. Write — CUL- 
LINAN'S, Bucktail, Nebr. 


PHOTO COPYING 


Old or new photo duplicated to 5x7 or 8x10 
$1.00; with coloring $2.00. Original returned. 
Johnson, Box 3355, Washington 10, D. C. 


SEEDS 


King Ranch Bluestem and many other excellent 
range and pasture reseeding grasses. Guy 
Hutchinson Company, Uvalde, Texas. 


PLANT SEVELRA ALFALFA—An Idaho developed 
product for almost one-half century. Extremely 
hardy and heavy yielding. Can also supply 
combination grasses to plant with it. Write 
James O. Beck, grower and grassland farming 
consultant, % Mayfield Stage, Boise, Idaho. 


TANNING 


We will tan anything from a mouse to a moose. 
Either with hair on, or various kinds of leather. 
Manufacturers gloves, garments, robes. 
efficient reliable. Free price list. Valcauda Fur 
Co., National Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Steer, Fox Hunting Blowing Horns; high tone, 
hand made, beautiful finish, 12” $2.50; 14” 
$3.00; 16” $3.50; with reed $6.00. Also Goat 
and Sheep (Rams) Fox Horns. Send stamp for 
complete price lists. Postpaid. 
General Mercantile Co. 
Laredo, Texas 

DO YOU find it difficult®to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than 
any magazine published. Subscription rates: 
2.00—-two years, $5.00—five years. SHEEP & 
GOAT RAISER, Hotel Cactus Building, San 
Angelo, Texas. 


Send 10c for lists either shotguns, rifles, hand- 
guns, ammunition or send 25c for all lists. 
FRAYSETH’S, Willmar, Minnesota. 


Mexican Burros—Babies and young; tame for 


General Mercantile Co. 
Laredo, Texas 


PEAFOWL, swans, pheasants, guineas, bantams, 
ducks, geese, 30 varieties pigeons. John Hass, 
Bettendorf. Ia. 


PAPER - ENVELOPES - ENVELOPE PRINTING. 
Gentry Paper Prod. Box 11, L. I. City 1, N. Y. 


SADDLES—Mexican and American styles; also 


for boys. We have all sizes and types; have the 
best price. Send stamp for our illustrated 
circulars. 
General Mercantile Co. 
Laredo, Texas 


P. O. ruling requires mame on same. 
sample outfit. Illuminated Sign Co., 3004 ist 
Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mar. 12-13—Kansas Livestock Assn. convention, 
Wichita. 

Mar. 22-24—Texas & Southwestern Cattle 4 
Horse Raisers’ convention, San Antonio, 


Mar. 25-27—Tucson (Ariz.) Livestock Show, 


Mar. 28-30—Convention New Mexico Cattle 
Growers, Albuquerque. 

Apr. 10-15—Grand National Junior Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco. 

May 13-15—Washington Cattlemen’s Assn. con. 
vention, Okanogan. 

May 1%7-19—Oregon Cattlemen’s Assn. conven. 
tion, Baker. 

May 19-21—Idaho Cattlemen’s Assn. 
tion, Lewiston. 

May 20-22—-Montana Stockgrowers Assn. con. 
vention, Miles City. 

June 1-3—Wyoming Stock Growers Assn. con. 
vention, Laramie. 

June 2-5—Colorado Cattlemen’s Assn. conven- 
tion, Pueblo. 


June %7-9—Convention, South Dakota Stock 
Growers Assn., Hot Springs. 

June 7-9—Convention North Dakota Stockmen’s 
Association, Dickinson. 

June 10-12—Nebraska Stock Growers Assn. con- 
vention, Chadron. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS | 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 
Jan. 31 Jan.31 = 5-Yr, 


1954 1953 Avg. 
Frozen Beef ..218,080 249,714 175,580 
Cured Beef 9,353 14,207 13,656 
Lamb, Mutton 11,650 


20,816 16,305 
Total Pork 9,23 595,546 627,300 


conven- 


Total Poultry..265,618 275,887 261,072 257,970 





FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 
(In thousands) 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
- 1,541 546 4,712 1,241 


Jan, 1954 < 
-- 1,313 453 6,267 1,289 


Jan. 1953 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Feb. 25, 1954 Feb. 24, 1953 
$25.50-30.50 $24.00—29.50 
21.50-25.50 
19.50-—22.50 
18.00—20.50 


Steers, 

Steers, 

Steers, 

Steers, 

Cows, Comm. .......... 

Vealers, Ch.-Pr. 

Vealers, Cm.-Gd. 

Calves, Ch.-Pr. 18.00-—25.00 

Calves, Cm.-Gd. 14.00—-18.00 

F.&S. Strs.. Gd.-Ch... 17.50—23.00 

F.&S. Strs., Cm.-Md. 12.50-18.00 

Hogs (180-240 Ibs.) 25.50-26.15 

Lambs, Gd.-Ch, ........ 21.25-22.75 20.50-21.50 

Ewes, Gd.-Ch. .......... 7.50-— 9.50 9.25-10.25 
(* Figured on 220-240-Ib. hmogs in 1953) 


WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 
(Chicago) * 

Feb. 25, 1954 Feb. 24, 1958 
Beef, Prime $44.00—-45.50 $48.00-52.00 
Beef, Choice .............. 37.00-39.00 39.50—43.50 
Be2f, Good 33.50-35.00 36.00-38.00 
Be2f, Comm. .............. 30.00-32.50 33.00-36.00 
Cow, Comm. ............. .....-.......-..... 29,00-Snam 
Veal, Prime 44.00-47.00 54.00-58.00 
Veal, Choice ................ 37.00-39.00  _............---00 
Veal, Good 34.00-38.00 42.00—46.00 
Calf, Choice .............. 30.00—33.00  ................m 
Calf, Good .................. 28.00-—31.00 = ................08 
Lamb, Choice ............ 40.50-43.00 37.00—44.00 
Lamb, Good 39.00—42.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12 Ibs... 55.00-58.00 48.00-50.00 

(* Based at New York in 1953) 


“MORE CATTLE IN CANADA 


Cattle and calves on farms in Can- 
ada on Dec. 1, 1953, totaled 9,371,000 
head, which was a half million more) 
than were on hand a year earlier. Sheep] 
numbers totaled 1,161,000, an increasé 
over the previous year, and hog num) 
bers declined somewhat to 4,721,000 im 
1953 as a result of smaller 1953 spring 
and fall pig crop. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


12.75—14.00 
27.00-29.00 — ..........-ces-0 
16.00-27.00 23.00-30.00 
17.00-—21.00 
19.00—26.50 
15.00-19.50 
19.85—20.35* 





